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It’s easy to use. Just put the new Honda 
Civic 4-Door next to any new car in its 
class and see how it measures up. 

‘There's more Civic to measure than 
most people imagine.’ The wheelbase is 
longer and the body is wider. Which 
ordinarily would account for more room. 

¢xtraordinarily, though, is how much 
more room. 

‘The car has more front legroom than 
any other car in its class. More headroom, 
in fact, than you will find in some cars 
costing five times as much, 

Five adults can seat themselves in this 


(8) 18% Amencan Honds Motur Co, Ine 


car comfortably. It contains 88 cubic feet 
of interior space. Beneath your feet lies 
the main reason for the spaciousness. 
The compact layout of Honda’s unique 
4-wheel double wishbone suspension. 
Simply, it requires less room than other 
kinds. And the design provides agile, stable 
handling with a comfortable ride. Race 
cars have made good use of this type of 
suspension system for years. 

Other areas of design add measurably 
to your comfort. , 

‘The aerodynamically smooth shape 
lowers interior noise. ‘The body is strong 








measurement. 


and quiet because it is so rigid. ‘Irple 
door seals and nearly flush window glass 
further diminish the wind. 

Raise the low hood and you will see 
more of what the others are up against. A 
16-valve single overhead cam engine with 
electronic fuel injection. Again, in its class, 
nobody else features both on all models 
within a carline. The Civic draws the line. 

There’ a long list of standard luxury 
items drawn up for the LX model shown 
here. Once again, the longest of any car 
in its class. 

A few examples for comparison are 





power-assisted steering, power-assisted 
brakes, dual power outside mirrors, power 
windows, power door locks, quartz digital 
clock, a tachometer, fold-down rear seats, 
and an adjustable steering column. 

‘The final measure of a car, however, 
is the amount of pleasure you get from 
driving and owning tt. 

On this point, Honda has never given 
an inch to anybody. 


E|O|N|D|A 
The Civic 4 Door 
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COVER: China teeters on 

the brink of civil war as 
soldiers massacre student 
protesters in the streets 

of Beijing 24 
Hundreds—perhaps | ,000 or more—are killed 
and additional thousands wounded as the 
military acts to quash the democracy movement. 
> Jeers turn to cheers as President Bush seizes 
the initiative in the East-West dialogue by 
proposing sweeping conventional-arms cuts in 
Europe. » In the U.S.S.R., parliamentary 
passions erupt in the Congress of People’s 
Deputies. » Iran’s Ayatullah Khomeini dies 

at 89. See WORLD. 





NATION: Wright hits “cannibalism” 18 
over ethics, but the real scandal in 
Congress is the legal grab for cash 

Despite the poisonous atmosphere on Capitol Hill as House 
Democrats lose their Speaker, the new attention to speaking fees, 
lobbyist-paid vacations and PAC money is long overdue. 

> Republican pit bull Newt Gingrich, whose accusations scuttled 
Wright, thirsts for more blood. Some Democrats hope it will be his. 





BEHAVIOR: Ariseinviolentcrimeby 52 
the young sends Americans searching 

for explanations and solutions 

Teenagers are committing more assaults, rapes and murders. And 
the aggression cuts across racial and class lines. Experts blame 
everything from physiological abnormalities to movies, rock music 
and TV cartoons glorifying brutality. Curbing the violence 
depends not on tougher punishment but on better treatment 
programs and restoring values that stress human worth, 
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BUSINESS: Book 
publishers go ona 
bidding binge 

Even though they call the 
huge payouts “hysterical” 
and “desperate,” editors are 
frantically putting bets on 
potential best sellers with 
the hope of scoring big. As 
half a dozen cash-laden 
conglomerates battle for 
profits and prestige, rising 
prices for manuscripts are 
making some authors richer 
than they ever imagined. 

> A look at agent Andrew 
Wylie, publishing’s “naughty 
schoolboy.” » Amid 
hyperinflation and hunger, 
Argentina drifts into chaos. 
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VIDEO: In late-night 
TV, politics is a 
laughing matter 
What does America think of 
Jim Wright? Dan Quayle? 
The Exxon oil spill? Find out 
by turning to the comedy 
monologues of Carson, Leno, 
Letterman and Sajak. 


ART: America’s 
best-known woman 
painter sums up 

A key influence on abstract 
expressionism in the 50s, 
Helen Frankenthaler opens in 
Manhattan a retrospective 
demonstrating that her lyrical 
canvases still give pleasure. 
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RELIGION: The new 
Methodist hymnal 
scores sexism 

God may still be King, but 
“sons of men” no longer hail 
Easter, nor do Christmas 
angels promise peace to “men 
on earth.” And you can forget 
God of our Fathers. 
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PROFILE: The 
battling grande 
dame of Nicaragua 
Violeta Chamorro, the 
publisher of Managua’s 
opposition newspaper La 
Prensa, has defied by word 
and deed the Sandinistas she 
once supported. 


62 


THEATER: Now 
plays premiere 
almost anywhere 
Once they surely would have 
been limited to New York 
City, but today established 
playwrights launch shows in 
Miami, Denver, Seattle 

even Costa Mesa, Calif. 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
Can Hollywood 
save the planet? 
The environmental 
movement enlists a passel of 
Tinseltown do-gooders to 
spread the ecological word 
through movies, TV, songs 
and newsworthy glamour. 
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Letters 


POLITICS, PANAMA-STYLE 


“Dictators lose contact with reality; 
Noriega is no exception.” 


It’s tempting just to send the Marines 
to Panama and clean up the mess, but I 
hope the U.S. no longer must play the role 
of the world’s policeman [WORLD, May 
22]. General Manuel Antonio Noriega is 
a slimeball who needs to be dealt with, but 
let it be by the Panamanians, while the 
U.S. works with its Latin neighbors on a 
joint effort of economic resistance 
Robert DePaul 
Cherry Hill, N.J 


I would like to remind Noriega and 
his goon squads that those who make 
peaceful revolution impossible make vio- 
lent revolution inevitable 

John J. Bento 
Portsmouth, R.I 


Tolerance on the part of the Ameri- 
can and international communities to- 
ward drug-dealing tyrants like Noriega 





Dionisio Berrios, Grand Rapids 


« 
$ EXCLUSIVE PHOTOS: 
12 Hours with George Bush 


TIME 


Noriega bludgeons his opposition, 
and the U.S. turns up the heat 





only encourages other would-be dictators 

Democracy and human rights are more 
important than national sovereignty 

George Richard 

Montreal 


Dictators lose contact with reality 
Noriega is no exception 

Dionisio Berrios 

Grand Rapids 


Champion for Older Women 


Frances Lear is hot stuff [PROFILE 

May 15]. Thin ladies with 112 million 

bucks usually are. It’s refreshing to see a 

new publishing empire devoted to a phi 

losophy boulevardiers have espoused for 

| centuries “Many a good tune has been 
| Played on an old fiddle.” 

Ron Shuken 

Canoga Park, Calif 


THE BEST-KEPT SECRET IN THE INVESTMENT WORLD. 





Asa charter subscriber to Lear's mag- 
azine and a 67-year-old avid reader of its 
pages, I admire Lear's revelation of hav- 
ing had a face-lift, but I am amazed that 
she resorted to such outside help instead 
of believing her publication's concept that 
there is beauty in the faces of women of 
advancing years 

Sylvia Miller 
Wellesley, Mass 


Lear is right that the Playboy image 
psychologically cripples women because 
sexuality is judged on the basis of age and 
dimensions. However, her hope of some- 
day seeing “porn films with 55-year-old 
women in them” degrades a woman’s dig- 
nity and worth in much the same way 

Susan E. Mangels 
Milton, Mass 


You may have come a long way, baby, 

but you still did it with a man’s money 
Natashka P. McDonald 
New York City 


Medical Priorities 


If the U.S. no longer has the financial 
resources to provide unlimited medical 
care to all who need it, then America 
must take a hard look at its priorities 
(ETHICS, May 15]. The U.S. spends an es- 
timated $8 billion a year on animal re- 


Your CENTURY 21" 


search. This money could provide prena- 
tal care for every baby born in America, 
with plenty left over. It could fund 
380,000 coronary bypasses or 53,300 liver 
transplants. Cancer, heart disease and 
stroke, the major killers of Americans, 
have been shown to be largely prevent- 
able by changes in life-styles and dietary 
habits. A penny of prevention is worth a 
dollar of cure; U.S. money should be spent 
where it can do the most good 
Anne Crimaudo 
Kearny, N.J 


Restricting health care for a segment 
of society (the poor) will not work because 
1) limitation of medical treatment is a 
form of discrimination and 2) society to- 
day is just too litigious. It would take only 
one court case for a lawyer to convince ev- 
eryone that such rationing is a risky form 
of triage and also could be highly profit- 
able for the legal profession 

Paula Gomez, Executive Director 
Robert W. Vera, M.D. 

George Gilson, M.D. 

Brownsville Community Health Center 
Brownsville, Texas 


Toni Morrison's Views 

I am aghast at Toni Morrison’s notions 
about today’s problems among black Amer- 
icans [INTERVIEW, May 22]. Why must my 


tax dollars subsidize a youngster who can’t 
control her sexual urges? I teach the off- 
spring of “babies having babies,” and I see 
how they can be developmentally delayed, 
lacking in stimulation and, oftentimes, un- 
loved. Morrison, you've gone too far! 

Chloe Jon-Paul 

Greenbelt, Md 


After years of being told how inferior 
and weak blacks are, it strikes me that it 
must take a superior people to have sur- 
vived such suffering. Black men and 
women are truly unique and gifted 

Murphy E. Smith 
Baltimore 


If Morrison is really concerned about 
racism, why is she so overtly racist her- 
self? I don’t have contempt for black peo- 
ple. I do have disgust for bigots, and I see 
Morrison as one of them 

Jennifer Brody 
Cambridge, Mass 


Radio Activists 


Your ruthless put-down of radio talk 
hosts for organizing protest campaigns is 
a case of paranoid megalomania [RADIO, 
May 15]. You are simply a pot calling a 
kettle black. Call-in-show hosts perform a 
vital service by keeping the feeling, if not 
the actuality, of democracy alive. You 


To get a Clearer picture of the bottom line, you've got to look at it from all the angles. 


Investment Professional has access to the kind of data you need to make an in- 
formed decision when choosing between real estate opportunities. He can help you factor in numbers that 


count. And that can add up to a difference in the quality of your investment. 
You'll find CENTURY 21 Investment Professionals doing this kind of work in 
select CENTURY 21 offices. All across the country. Every day. 


When it comes to helpin 
Call your local CENTUR 


Br sccoanies: who can help you find what you're looking for. 
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This is the only way 
a Hunter ceiling fan could 
ever be loud. 


WHILE IT’S HIGHLY UNLIKELY WE'D SO THEY'LL RUN SILENTLY FOR YEARS. 
EVER BUILD A FAN AS LOUD AS THE ONE IN FACT, IN ARECENT INDEPENDENT 
ABOVE, IT'S EVEN MORE UNLIKELY WE'D LABORATORY TEST, OUR FANS RAN 
EVER BUILD A NOISY ONE. 90% QUIETER AT LOW SPEED THAN OUR 

THAT'S BECAUSE UNLIKE CHEAP FIVE LARGEST COMPETITORS. 

FANS WHICH CAN WOBBLE AND HUM, FOR A FREE BROCHURE, WRITE DEPT. 
EVERY HUNTER IS BUILT WITH A POWER- TI, 2500 FRISCO AVE., MEMPHIS, TENNES- 
FUL, SMOOTH-RUNNING MOTOR AND SEE 38114. OR CALL (901) 745-9222. 

PRECISION- BALANCED WOOD BLADES 
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THE QUIET FAN 





*But read the ad for an 
even better deal! 


[s easy to dupe a video tape — just 
connect two Vers and let it spin. The 
results, however, are usually quite dismal. 
Even with the best equipment and with great- 
est care, the duplicate tape will always be only a 
le reflection of the original. The picture often 
looks as though it had been filtered through a «rie VCR Enhancer is used 
cheesecloth and the sound is like mush. The reason by pryessional dubbing studios. The “secrets are the 
is loss and distortion of the video/audio signals. But sophisticated electronics, the 1000 indrvedually insulated 
plug the VCR Enhancer™ between the two VCRS. It S22y'.Sn'mminua comist nestonce and stort 
will boost the signals to their original levels and will 
prevent distortion and loss in quality. The resulting dupe is so clear, of such fidelity in the video 
and audio channels that you will be unable to tell the difference between it and the original. 
We are one of the largest distributors of VCR Enhancers™ in the United States and are able to 
offer this great device for just $39.95. But thanks to an arrangement with the manufacturer, we 
have an even better deal: Buy two for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our 
compliments — absolutely FREE! If you like to dupe tapes — video or sterea/mono audio, you 
shouldn’t settle for less than perfect results. After all, those tapes are going to be in your 
permanent library. So do it the professional way: Use the VCR Eden" and get it right! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100 +) call, Ernest Gerard, 


K our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 
Laced iy poet hema 343-6570 or write him atthe address below. 
Please give order #1059925, If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration. We 
need daytime phone for all orders and issuing 
bank for charge orders. UPS/insurance: $4.95 for 
one VCR Enhancer™ , $6.95 for three. Add sales tax 
for CA delivery. You have 30-day return and one 
year warranty. 
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131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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make it seem that the fervor originates 
with the broadcast hosts themselves, but 
they are only stirring emotions that exist 
within their listeners, most of whom are 
mad as hell about one thing or another. 

Ronald A. Barney 
Jacksonville, Ark. 


The trouble with these shows is that 
virtually nobody phones in with an oppos- 
ing viewpoint because there really isn’t 
one. Even the folks who would never con- 
sider wearing a SAVE THE OTTER T shirt 
have not been praising Exxon for spilling 
millions of gallons of crude oil. Programs 
on the evils of Exxon or on the preposter- 
ousness of a 51% congressional pay raise 
have too obvious a bogeyman to provide 
any controversy or entertainment value. 

Freddy Mertz, Talk Show Host 
WABC Radio 
New York City 








That Old Guard Religion 


As an ordained minister for 35 years 
in a mainline denomination, I am con- 
cerned about the decline in membership 
of this historic spiritual base of our nation 
(RELIGION, May 22]. Your analysis was 
helpful, but what if the illness is with soci- 
ety itself? What if other churches are 
growing not because of their apparent 
spirituality but because they pander to the 
fears, greed and prejudice of those who 
want to avoid the sense of social responsi- 
bility for which the mainline denomina- 
tions have been known? 

William A. McCartney 
Delaware, Ohio 


Evangelicalism has, from my experi- 
ence, provided a place to think, talk and 
struggle with life’s meaningful questions. 
How can anyone be content with rear- 
guard religion, when one can experience a 
faith that provides power to live a differ- 
ent quality of life in this desperate world? 

Paul Pate 
San Diego 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to: 


TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) $22-0907} 

Letters should include the writer’s full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 




















For people who 
like to smoke... 





de | BENSON & HEDGES 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
racer telnet Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
1.2 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 





BRING MORE SHOWER 
To YouR SHOWER. 
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L'ART DE VIVRE: DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS AND DESIGN IN 





FRANCE, 1789-1989, Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum, New 
York City. Jewelry commis- 
sioned by Napoleon, cutlery 
from Maxim’s, art nouveau 
furniture and haute couture 
gowns are among 500 objects 
displayed in glittering tribute 
to France's bicentennial. 
Through July 16. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
FROM THE MANOOGIAN 
COLLECTION, Nationa! Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington. Nev- 
er publicly exhibited before, 
this notable collection of 19th 
century works ranges from 
Hudson River landscapes to 
frontier genre scenes, from 
Sargents to Raphaelle Peales. 
Through Sept. 4. 


USIC 





DION: YO FRANKIE! (Arista). 
The Wanderer is his own bad 
self, back with a fine album 

full of romantic street tough- 





ness and hard-edged nostalgia. 


This Rock-’n’-Roll Hall of 
Famer has still got one of the 
greatest voices that ever 
wopped a do. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY: THE QUIN- 
TESSENTIAL BILLIE HOLI- 

DAY, VOL. 5 (Columbia Jazz 
Masterpieces). Working with 








legendary producer John 
Hammond and pianist Teddy 
Wilson, Billie turned out some 
of her greatest hits in these 
1937-38 sessions: He's Funny 
That Way, My Man, Nice 
Work If You Can Get It. All 
that and more on this out- 
standing digital reissue. 


SCHUBERT: IMPROMPTUS 
(EMI). Pianist Melvyn Tan 
combines remarkable techni- 
cal precision with a romantic 
sensibility in his fresh inter- 
pretations of these Schubert 
perennials. 


OVIES 





INDIANA JONES AND THE 
LAST CRUSADE. The adven- 
ture genre may be nearly ex- 
hausted, but producer George 
Lucas and director Steven 
Spielberg know how to make 
the thrills crack like Indy’s 
bullwhip. Sean Connery and 
Harrison Ford find special star 
resonance in the bond between 


| an aloof father and his heroic, 


hero-worshiping son. 


HOW TO GET AHEAD IN AD- 
VERTISING. While plotting a 
sales campaign for a new pim- 
ple cream, a British ad exec de- 
velops a bizarre ailment: a boil 
on the neck that has a mouth of 
its own and talks back with a 
vengeance. With black humor 
and a weird, Kafkaesque sen- 
sibility, director Bruce Robin- 
son delivers a biting satire of 
Thatcherite society. 


EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY. 
Three fellows new in town 
meet the women of their 
fevered dreams. Except the 
guys are off a spaceship, 





Critics’ Choice 


and they've landed in the San 
Fernando Valley. Geena Davis 
and Jeff Goldblum star in this 
fizzy, frizzy musical comedy. 


HEATER 








THE GRAPES OF WRATH. 
Grittier than the movie, as pan- 
oramic as Steinbeck’s novel, 
this 35-actor adaptation by 
Chicago's Steppenwolf troupe 
lights up the La Jolla Playhouse 
Stage on the way toa late June 
run at London's National 
Theater. 


MIXED BLESSINGS. Luis San- 
teiro deftly adapts Moliére’s 
Tartuffe into a loving lampoon 
of life among nouveau riche 
Cuban Americans in contem- 
porary Miami, at that city’s 
Coconut Grove Playhouse. 


GRANDMA MOSES. Cloris 
Leachman portrays the cente- 
narian farmwife and primitiv- 
ist painter in a one-woman 
tour, this week in Los Angeles. 








THE GOOD TIMES by Russell 
Baker (Morrow; $19.95), What 
propelled Baker from the 
childhood he so memorably 
described in Growing Up (1982) 





to his present distinction as a 
columnist for the New York 
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Times? Here is the answer, in 

a winsome memoir of early 
newspapering days, including 
big-league stints in London and 
Washington. 


THE RUSSIA HOUSE by John 
le Carré (Knopf; $19.95). A 
document discounting Soviet 
missile capabilities is smuggled 
to the West. Never mind gias- 
nost, perestroika and the cold 
war thaw. Are these 

grubby notebooks full of facts 
and figures true? The quest for 
the answer produces the au- 
thor’s most hair-raising thriller 
since The Spy Who Came In 
from the Cold. 


SUMMER OF '49 by David 
Halberstam (Morrow; $21.95). 
A quirky and informal account 
of the American League 
pennant race between the Red 
Sox and the Yankees deepens 
into a nostalgic memoir of a 
vanishing era, when people 
listened to the radio, traveled 
by train and went around the 
corner to see a movie. 


ELEVISION 


THE ASPERN PAPERS (Pps, 
June 9, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). First time on TV for 
Dominick Argento's opera 
based on the Henry James 
novella, in a production from 
the Dallas Opera. 


TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
(HBO, June 10, 9:30 p.m.). 
Those scary old E.C. comics in- 


| spired three horror tales, each 


directed by a Hollywood 
heavyweight: Robert Zemeckis 
(Back to the Future), Walter 
Hill (48 Hrs.) and Richard 
Donner (Lethal Weapon). 
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Poverty is hunger 
and alittle girl 
growing old too fast. 


Elena is barely six. But hunger 
and despair have already left their 
mark on her little face. 

Living in a crowded hut with 
no heat or water, she has only one 
meal a day of thin soup. Through 
our sponsorship plan, Elena, or a 
child like her, can have a better diet, 
clothes, medical attention, schooling. 

Your help can light up not only 
a little face, but an entire life. 


Pes seseseseeceana wm 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T6E9, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 I wish to sponsor a © boy, O girl, in 
0 Asia, CO Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, O USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© I will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year D, the 
first month C). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

O Please send me further information 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
aw at ur 


Check Am, Express OMasterCard (Visa 


GROW EXP DATE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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American Scene 





East St. Louis, Illinois 


A City Without 
Bootstraps 





In this place, the hottest ticket is 


a ticket to somewhere else 





BY LEE GRIGGS 





n the seamy Mississippi River city of 

East St. Louis, Ill., the grim local joke is 
that the crime rate is finally starting to 
level off because there’s not much left to 
steal. Block after city block is boarded up 
or burned out. Many buildings have been 
reduced to rubble as thieves cart away ev- 





| joyed a modicum of blue-collar prosperi- 

ty. In the ‘40s and early ‘50s, it ranked 
| second only to Chicago as a national rail 
| and stockyard center. But almost all its 
| industry has left, driven out by high crime 
| rates and property taxes. Thousands of 
| jobs have gone with the factories, leaving 

the city a pocket of nearly hopeless pover- 


| ty in the generally economically well-off | 
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Across the Mississippi, St. Louis and its Gateway Arch seem a world away 


“With all the dopeheads around here, there’s 
shooting almost every night. You walk out the 
door, they’re liable to shoot you dead.” 





erything of value—bricks, aluminum sid- 
ing, copper wire, even heavy cast-iron 
manhole covers from the potholed 
streets—to be sold for scrap. The housing 
authority complains that aluminum 
downspouts are swiped from its buildings 
within hours of installation. Trash-strewn 
vacant lots along the river stand in stark 
contrast to the gleaming gateway arch of 
St. Louis, in plain sight less than a mile 
away across the river. 

Time was when East St. Louis en- 


St. Louis metropolitan area, and quite 
possibly the worst-off urban center in 
America. 

The biggest employer left is the local 
school district, which pays no taxes, is 
$11 million in debt and plans to lay off a 
quarter of its teachers for the next aca- 
demic year. The tax base has eroded from 

| $175 million in 1965 to less than $50 mil- 
lion. Property values are so low that the 
town’s tallest structure, the vacant 
twelve-story Spivey building, was sold for 
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A is foran astonishing array of destinations abroad. The most attentive service available on any 
airline. And an abundance of additional amenities—at the airport and aloft. British Airways. BRITISH Al RWAYS 
All the best from Aberdeen to Zurich. The worlds favourite airline? 





Remember the good times 
with YOUR HIT PARADE! 


This brand-new collection from 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC brings you the 
: original hits of the ‘40s and 
*50s by the original artists. 
Digitally remastered to meet 
today’s exacting audio standards. 
Begin with J/95/...the 
songs you danced to, cried to, 
romanced to. TIME-LIFE 
MUSIC brings you 24 big 
hits you'll sing along 

with from the first notes. 
Choose a double-length 
cassette for only $14.99 or 

a compact disc for $16.99. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) 

Get a full hour of hit songs! 


Memories 


Start singing. . .Shrimp Boats-Jo Stafford, Cry-Johnnie 

Ray, My Truly, Truly Fair-Guy Mitchell, Jn the Cool, The Andrews Sisters 
Cool, Cool of the Evening-Bing Crosby with Jane 

Wyman, Jezebel-Frankie Laine, / Get Ideas-Tony Martin, [Perry Como, My 
Heart Cries for You-Guy Mitchell, Be My Love-Mario Lanza, Mockin’ Bird 
Hill-Les Paul & Mary Ford, Detour-Patti Page, How High the Moon-Les Paul 
& Mary Ford, Too Young-Nat King Cole, Charmaine-Mantovani, Come on-a 
My House-Rosemary Clooney, Shanghai-Doris Day, The Loveliest Night of 
the Year-Mario Lanza, Mister and Mississippi-Patti Page, Because of You-Tony 
Bennett, Down Yonder-Del Wood, On Top of Old Smoky-The Weavers, Cold, 
Cold Heart-Tony Bennett, Undecided-The Ames Brothers, Sin (It's No Sin)- 
Eddy Howard. 


Listen for 10 days. . . FREE 


Audition YOUR HIT PARADE /95/ for 10 days FREE. Other equally superb 
albums in the collection will follow, about one every other month, for the same 
low price. Keep only the ones you want. Cancel at any time. No minimum 


required. 
Order Now! 
Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


21-800-392-0100 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard 
Send no money now. Or write: Your Hit Parade 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
TIME) Po. Box c-32349 
LI FE Richmond, VA 23261 


(ee TIME, LAPT BOOKS, (NC 


YOUR HIT PARADE is + rmpiwend iradermart of The American Tabacco Company Used wah permemen 

















American Scene 





$25,000. The number of retail businesses 
is less than 200 and steadily declining. 
The population, once 80,000, has shrunk 
to 55,000, 97% black and two-thirds on 
welfare. 

There has not been a municipal audit 
since 1985, but estimates of current debt 
run as high as $40 million. The city’s mer- 
curial third-term mayor, Carl Officer, 37, 
has gone so far as to propose selling city 
hall and six fire stations to raise cash, as- 
suming anybody would buy them. City 
employees routinely get paid a month or 
more late. 


he police force of 70 officers is at 

half the authorized strength because 
of layoffs. Its newest patrol car is nearly 
five years old. Many cars no longer 
have functioning two-way radios for 
lack of repair funds, and some cops 
have had to buy their own. There is no 
money to hire recruits, and the average 
age of the force is up to a doddering 
46.5 years. “We just don’t have the 
money and the personnel to keep the 
peace,” sighs Inspector Lawrence Brew- 
er, a veteran of nearly 22 years in the 
department. “We just got paid, so now 
we're only one payday behind. There 
are guys literally jumping on our car 
hoods to sell us crack, but there’s no 
money to pay informants or make buys. 
The youngest guy on the force now is 
35, and no one’s going to buy from an 
old man. We have the highest homicide 
rate in the state, and people come 
across from Missouri to buy crack and 
dump bodies here. The bad guys know 
we can’t handle it all.” 

The financial stress worsened dra- 
matically in April last year when city as- 
sets were temporarily frozen after East St. 
Louis failed to begin payment on a $3.4 
million judgment arising from the beating 
of one local jail inmate by another in 
1984. The city is now beset with dozens of 
lawsuits. Firemen have sued successfully 
to collect three years of back uniform al- 
lowances, only to be told that the award 
left no money in the till to pay their sala- 
ries. A bill making its way through the 
state legislature will erase the deficit in 
the current budget and finally put an end 
to payless paydays for city employees, at 
least for the time being. 

Until then, toilet paper will remain 
a rarity in city hall rest rooms. The city 
cannot even afford new bulbs for its 
traffic lights. Parking meters work, but 
nobody feeds them because there is no 
money to hire meter maids. Garbage 
collection stopped for several months 
after the city fell $262,000 behind in 
payments to its trash contractor; it 
remains sporadic at best. Residents rou- 
tinely dump garbage in vacant lots or 
abandoned buildings, As fast as build- 


ings are boarded up to stop looting and 
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Achieve Personal 


Excellence. 
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With the one and only Canon FAXPHONE™ It offers 
outstanding functional excellence in personal fax. 

And no wonder. Canon, maker of America’s #1 Personal 
Copiers, has designed personal facsimile especially for the 
needs of small business. And to make sure your needs are 
answered perfectly, Canon FAXPHONEs are available in a 
choice of models. From the most basic. To the one that's a 
whole business communications center. 

We've also just introduced a brand new model, the 
FAXPHONE 15, which adds advanced business phone features 
to basic fax. 

Every one of these FAXPHONESs is simple, reliable — 
even enjoyable — to use. And can help 
enhance your productivity to the maximum. 


Personal excellence in fax. Well, 
what else would you expect from Canon? FAX PHO N = 


AXPHONE 25 





FAXPHONE 15 





The same Card that gives you a 24-hour travel service, a year-end summary of 


your charges, cash access at home and abroad, and vo many other sensible services, 





= APPLY, CALL 1 + 800 + THE + GOLD 





also has no pre-set spending limit? For when you finally run into that 1955 XK120. 





THE AMERICAN EXPRESS GOLD CARD 


There's 
no substitute for 
Good Service 


TIME'’s service to its readers doesn't only include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring 
that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call: 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME'’s customer service representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee delivery 
of gift subscriptions to your friends and relatives. 


Change your Address (please notify us four weeks 
in advance). 


Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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dumping, thieves steal the plywood. 
Bob’s Board-Up Service in St. Louis no 
longer accepts jobs in East St. Louis be- 
cause customers there don’t pay their 
bills. 

Last December a task force appoint- 
ed by Illinois Governor James Thomp- 
son declared a financial emergency in 
East St. Louis and noted, in understate- 
ment, “There is growing public concern 
over the city’s ability to provide basic 
municipal services required to ensure 
public safety and the welfare of its citi- 
zenry.”” Protested Mayor Officer: “I do 
all I can with the revenue I have.” The 
task force offered a loan but made it con- 
ditional on Officer’s accepting a state-ap- 





The mayor manages to remain upbeat 


proved financial director with total con- 
trol over city spending. So far, Officer 
has not agreed, and the municipal crisis 
deepens. 

Antiquated city pumps break down 
regularly, backing up raw sewage into 
East St. Louis High School and forcing 
the cancellation of classes. At the Villa 
Griffin public housing project, a persis- 
tent pool of sewage on a playground, 
dubbed Lake Villa Griffin by angry resi- 
dents, led to the filing of criminal 
charges against the city to force sewer 
repairs. When Officer failed to appear at 
a hearing on the matter, a county 
judge briefly clapped him into jail for 
contempt. 

State police, moved in to supplement 
the understaffed local force, are concen- 
trating on drug arrests and housing-pro- 
ject security. Selling crack has become the 
city’s biggest business, and is so wide- 
spread that peddlers sometimes flag down 
motorists on nearby I-70 to hawk crack 
packets at $20 a pop. Traffic backups on 


city streets often turn out to be lines for | 


drive-through crack houses. 

Much of the crack trade is conducted 
in the housing projects, which have been 
run by a private firm since 1986, when 
the corrupt local authority was ousted 
by the US. Department of Health 
and Human Services. “Living here is 
hell,” says Villa Griffin resident Rosie 
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Kimble, 44. “I’m scared to go out to 
church at night for fear someone will 
break in while I’m gone. It’s already hap- 
pened once. With all the dopeheads 
around here, there’s shooting almost ev- 
ery night. You walk out the door, they're 
liable to shoot you dead.” 

It wasn’t always that bad in East St. 
Louis. Katherine Dunham, a grande 
dame of the dance, was able to operate 
a studio in the city in the late 1960s. 
Heptathion gold medalist Jackie Joyner- 
Kersee recalls a happy childhood there 
and still returns occasionally from the 
West Coast to visit friends. But today 
the hottest ticket in East St. Louis is a 
ticket out of it. The two high schools 








The waters of Lake Villa Griffin 


produce perennial state champions in 
football and basketball, putting a few 
gifted athletes on the road to college, 
hoping for stardom in the N.FL. or 
N.B.A. For other youngsters, there is 
profit in peddling crack but not much 
else. 

“There’s nothing here for me,” says 
Jeffrey Hickman, 18, a Villa Griffin resi- 
dent. “Only dope, gangs and shooting 
every night. I'll stay and graduate from 
school, but there’s no way I can make 
something of myself here. I got to go 
someplace else, anyplace. Maybe the 
Coast Guard.” 

Over at city hall, Mayor Officer 
somehow manages to remain deter- 
minedly upbeat, citing an ambitious 
$437 million plan for developing the 
East St. Louis riverfront that would in- 
clude a cargo port, recycling center and 
high-rise apartments overlooking the 
river and downtown St. Louis. But no 
work has been done on the project for 
three years, and the tax-exempt status 
of the bonds sold to finance it is under 
review by the Internal Revenue Service. 
“I'm still optimistic,” Officer insists. 
“We'll haul ourselves up by our boot- 
straps.” But attorney Rex Carr, a life- 
long resident of the city, has a dimmer 
view. “East St. Louis today doesn’t even 
have bootstraps,” he says. “I see no 


way out.” u 








For today’s parents, the questions are harder than 
ever: “‘Is this food safe for my baby?"” . ‘Is my baby 
too young for daycare?”. . ‘How am I going to finance 
my child's education?’ To answer questions like these, 
you need information—the kind you find in PARENTING. 


@ Medicine Kit Checklist for Emergencies—what 
no household should ever be without 


@ Stay-at-Home Moms. . .and Dads—making 
traditional, and untraditional, roles work; new laws 
on company benefits for parental leave 


@ Picking the Right Pre-School—what to look for 
and what to look out for 


And with regular features to help you meet all the 

challenges of parenthood: 

@ Family Financial Matters: buying a home, finan 
cing your child's education, changing tax laws 

@ Healthcare and Nutrition; including ‘“Tear-Out-And- 
Save” reference sections on subjects like ear and eye 
care, choosing a pediatrician 








PARENTING Magazine 
answers the 
hardest questions. 


about the 
softest subjects. 


@ Reviews: a parent's guide to the best and worst in 
video, films and books. 


CALL NOW FOR A FREE ISSUE OF PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, 
pay only $12.00 for a full year’s subscription (9 more 
issues— 10 in all). You save 33% off the regular 
subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel"’ on your invoice, return it, and be under no 
obligation. You've spent 
nothing, you owe nothing, 
and the free issue is yours 
to keep! Call toll-free 
1-800-222-2990. Or write: 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 
Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
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A Brilliant 


Deduction 


You needn't wait for a great corporate 





a giving program to fall from the sky. Gifts 
In Kind, created by the United Way of America, 
works with major companies across the country 
to turn inventory — everything from photocopiers 
to pens to office equipment and computer 
software — into certified tax deductions of up 

to twice cost. We arrange distribution of your 
gift to millions of people through thousands of 
worthy non-profit groups nationwide. Because 
sound corporate giving strategies don’t grow 

on trees, we help you develop a program 

that’s uniquely you. 


In-kind giving. 
It’s the perfect solution. 


For more information, contact Gifts 
In Kind at 703-836-2121. 


GIFIS @ 
mt IN KIND 


oe a 700 North Fairfax Street 
. \ Suite 300 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 


© Gifts In Kind, Inc. 1989 
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With A Barnett Premier Account You'll | 








Be Stopping Everywhere But The Bank. 


By combining unparalleled personal service and 
generous credit privileges, Barnett’s Premier Account 
allows you to spend more time enjoying your money 
and less time worrying about it. 

For starters, you'll have your own Relationship 
Banker. An experienced professional you can phone 
from your home, office or out of town to handle your 
individual banking needs. You'll get a VISA" GOLD 
card with no annual fee and a low 14.75 annual 
percentage rate. A personal line of credit up to 
$90,000 accessed by simply writing a check. And 
with ATMs located worldwide, you'll be able to 


conveniently withdraw $1,000 daily almost anywhere 


you are by simply using your Premier SuperCard: 

In addition, you'll receive free checking, overdraft 
protection, a special monthly statement summarizing 
all of your deposit, loan and brokerage accounts, plus 
no-fee traveler's qhecks and much more. 

All this for only $30 a year. 

So if you'd like to bring home a few more packages, 
come see about ours. 


It's worth making a trip to the bank just this once. 


Bamett Is Florida’s Bank. 


All Barnett Banks aw member of FDIC C1989 Barnett Elana, Ine 


nett 
ank 


In onder to qualify for the Premier Account a household income of at least $40,000 is usually required. In 
addition you must also qualify for the lines of credit included with the Premier Account. Finance charges for 
the CreditLine accrue at I, 2, or 3% over prime depending on average daily outstanding balance. Super 
Card is 2 registered trademark of Barnett Banks, Inc. All other brand and product names are trademarks or 
registered trademarks of their respectrue owners 
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FLEAS. 





THEY’VE CLAIMED 
MORE VICTIMS 





THAN ALL WARS 









It was called 

“The Black Death.” 
Plague, transmitted by 
flea bites. Over 25 
million people died of it 
during the Middle Ages 
Today, sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics largely prevent plague 
deaths, but fleas and ticks still plague 
us with other serious diseases. We at 
d-CON believe you need to know more 
about fleas and ticks, the threat they may 
represent, and the best way to get rid of them 


Infamous transmitters of disease. 


Fleas and ticks are astounding insects. The tick that 
causes relapsing fever can live for more than three 
years in a jar of sand. Some fleas can accelerate fifty 
times faster than the Space Shuttle after liftoff, and jump 
150 times their own length. 

Fleas can transmit diseases as serious as Plague, 
Typhus and Trichinosis. Ticks can cause Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever, Typhus, Tularemia, even Lyme 
Disease 


They hitchhike into your home. 


Fleas and ticks come inside your home on you or 

your pet. Once there, ticks can live in your carpeting for 
months. One female flea can lay hundreds of eggs, 
depositing them on carpeting, furniture and pets. The 
fleas from these eggs can multiply into thousands more 


EVER FOUGHT. 


in only a matter of weeks. 


d-CON kills fleas 
and ticks in your home. 


Get d-CON" 
Flea Kill® 
Fogger. 

; It penetrates 
deep into carpets and other areas to rid an entire room 
of fleas and ticks. And a unique insect growth regulator 
in the formula kills hatching flea eggs before they grow 
up to bite. Plus, it can prevent reinfestation for up to four 
months 


d-CON kills fleas and ticks on your pet. 


It's bad enough to watch your pet scratch because of 
fleas. Even worse, scratching makes fleas 
fall off him onto your carpet or chairs where 
they can bite you or your children. 
Get d-CON* Flea & Tick Spray. 
It not only kills fleas and ticks on 
your pet, it can also be used on 
furniture and bedding. 





d-CON can help you in 
other ways. 


We at d-CON understand that you might want more 
information on how to get rid of fleas and ticks or any 
other insect problem. Please write us at: d-CON, P.O. 
Box 6250-G, Westbury, NY 11592. We'll be ney to 
send you our brochure. ©1989 Thea mpany 


d-CON. 


Because fleas and ticks are more than just pests. 





ie New Bacardi Breezes: 
= Sy Bright. Light. Ketreshing. 









little touch of paradise: Calypso Berry, Caribbean Key Lime, 
Island Peach, Tropical Fruit Medley. Available in convenient 4-packs 


CACARONID HE OPE DENCE HE REDSTERED TRIER PANY LIM 3839 GACARO! MPORTS. (NC MUAML FL RUM SPECIALTY 4° ACC BY VOL (PROOF 
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| to 
| | Breezers the taste 
f It’s cool. Sparkling. And so special, it’s unlike anything a 
hk ever tasted. We took a splash of Bacardie rum, a touch of sparkle, 
j and luscious natural fruit juices. All deliciously blended into 
p a new taste as light as an island breeze. i 
That’s new Breezer, in four inviting flavors, each with their own 





MAGAZINES 
President: Reginald K. Brack 
Executive 


Spent gas “Surely spring will come” 


A spectre is haunting authoritarian rulers all over the earth, the spectre of 

democracy. Wherever we look, people are on the march in search of this 

mysterious ideal. Many such marchers have been met with the truncheon and 

the tear-gas grenades; some fatal few with bullets, steel pipes, toxic gas. In one 

ob ycakters pao im juss Rear elbbia of the most poignant and moving declarations of the modern age, a nameless 

Stephen Koepp, Johanna McGeary. Christopter Porterfied, George Passseil, Thomas A ecto Wi: 22-year-old physics student in Beijing told a western reporter: “I don’t know 
pir tent ecw 7 bo apes exactly what democracy is, but we need more of it!” 

What can we tell these new crusaders about their goal? 

That it's an old idea, born in the city-states of ancient Greece more than 
2,000 years ago. That its fundamental concept is embodied in the word itself, 
which means rule by the people. That it has various forms and permutations to 
fit the different peoples who have managed, invariably through arduous strug- 
gle, to attain it. 

The Greeks had direct democracy, in which the whole group of citizens 
made political decisions directly, usually on the principle the majority would 
rule. Other lands have tried representative democracy: Citizens hold power but 
elect representatives to make their political decisions. 

Then there's the American method, installed by our Revolution and now 
followed in a number of other countries as well: constitutional democracy. In 
this system, the powers of the majority are exercised by elected representa- 
tives but constrained at the same time by a written constitution that protects 
certain rights of the minority, such as religion or free speech. When marchers 
abroad demand “human rights; they are often in search of the same individual 
and group liberties secured to Americans by the amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution known as the Bill of Rights. 

Some nations have set up a system of government whose emphasis is on 
methods to even out the effects of the unequal distribution of wealth. They elect 
representatives and often call themselves social democracies, or assert they 
have a social democratic system. 

In 1848, as Marx and Engels proclaimed in their famous Communist 
Manifesto that Europe was being haunted by the spectre of communism, they 
little dreamed that communism itself would come to be haunted by the spirit 
and practice of liberty known as democracy. 

When General Jaruzelski looks out over Warsaw, he sees banners 
demanding democratization. When the provisional government of Haiti peers 
from the Legislative Palace, it faces a crowd massed for democracy and anew 
constitution. Marchers in Budapest chant an old poem: “We promise we will not 
be slaves any longer’ In Burma a crowd of 300,000 assembles to rally for 
democracy. Thousands of Muscovites march on City Hall shouting: “The party 
must answer to the people! Only a few days ago, one million demonstrators 
gathered in Beijing's Tiananmen Square to call for political liberalization. Latin 
America, too, is deep in the struggle: Five countries there held elections this 
month. Eight more are scheduled in the year ahead, and most will be critical 
tests for the progress of democracy. 

Many Chinese students have told reporters they wish their country to be 
more like the United States, not so much in the material sense as in the value 
placed upon the individual. They have ideas, needs, aspirations, dreams. They 
want a society that makes room for these, lets them breathe, gives them scope. 

Every American is rooting for the spirit of democracy and freedom embod- 
ied by these demonstrators. We know democracy is a delicate blossom—one 
that disappears when those who have it don't take care of it. We know it 
improves with growth and increase: The more there is of democracy, the better 
it gets. A few years ago, when Hungarians began to demonstrate for democ- 
racy, one of their leaders told the crowds: “The winter has been long, very long, 
but surely spring will come.’ 

That spring of freedom seems to be bursting out all over the world. 
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From the Publisher 





Soon thereafter, Beijing Bureau Chief San- 
dra Burton, who was with the crowds in Tian- 
anmen Square when the shooting began, 
reached Assistant Managing Editor Karsten 
Prager. A strategy for coverage was formulat- 
ed, with Aikman, Burton and Correspondent 
Jaime A. FlorCruz alternating between typing 
out details of the carnage and heading back out 
to the streets to gather more information. In 
New York City, Contributor Jesse Birnbaum 
and Staff Writer Howard G. Chua-Eoan sat 
down at their computer terminals and began 
updating the story that Associate Editor Jill 
Smolowe had finished Friday evening. Picture 
Editor Michele Stephenson sorted through col- 
or photos coming in by satellite, and Deputy 
Art Director Arthur Hochstein prepared the 


| Oo ur colleagues in the newspaper business 

can be forgiven for occasionally thinking 
| there is something leisurely about putting to- 
gether a magazine that comes out only once a 
week. That is rarely true, and it certainly 
wasn’t last week. On Saturday we were ready 
to go to press in the U.S. and Canada with a 
cover story on the frightening tide of violence 
among American youths when we heard news 
of the massacre in Beijing. Shortly before mid- 
night, with the death toll rising into the hun- 
dreds, Executive Editor Ronald Kriss made 
the decision to change the cover. Then, as if 
things were not complicated enough, he heard 
that Ayatullah Khomeini had died in Iran. 
| That story too is in this issue, even though it 
occurred only hours before the presses were set 














to roll The scrapped cover new cover. Sunday morning, as the sun was ris- 

| The first alert came from Correspondent ‘a 7 ing over Manhattan, we were done. 
David Aikman, a former Beijing bureau chief Aserious move may The story on America’s violent youth re- | 
who had returned there from his present base be tried.” mains in the magazine. The only element we 
in Washington to help with our coverage. “The lost was the arresting collage that Frances Jet- 


army has made a semi-serious effort to break into Tiananmen _ ter, an accomplished New York artist, was still finishing up at 2 
Square,” he reported. “The police launched a tear-gas attack, o'clock Saturday morning. That’s why, in a break with our tra- 
and a number of people were injured. Unpleasant incidents are dition, we thought we'd show you the cover that almost made it 
taking place. We saw six people carried off. Huge numbers of 


bicyclists and pedestrians are in the streets. There is a feeling 
| that a serious move may be tried.” ang a mL 


Automatic Savings 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE OR 
$500 CASH BACK ON 
ALL NEW FULL-SIZE CHEVY C/K PICKUPS. 


SAVINGS" BASED ON 
$79 AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
uP To AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


SAVINGS? WITH 
$90 PREFERRED EQUIPMENT 
+ 3 


GROUP # 


Includes: Air Conditioning, 4.3 Liter V6 
Silverado Trim Level, AM/FM Stereo with 
Seek-Scan/Cassette/Clock, Comfortilt Steering 
Electronic Speed Control, Rally Wheels, Stainless 
Steel Mirrors and much more 
























Chevy K1500 Full-Size Silverado Pickup with Automatic Transmission 


In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy's 3-yr./50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
a 7 ee chet Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. = 


must take retad delve K Pickups out of dealer stock between now and july 10. 1989. See your Chevrolet dealer for details. *Savings based on companson of 
violet. Chevy. the Chevrolet emblem and Silverado are regstered trademarks of the GM Com. ©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together...buckle up 
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WHY AMERICA’S 
HAVING A CHANGE OF 








CHEVY SPORTSIDE. MORE V6 POWER 
THAN FORD, STYLED LIKE NO TRUCK 
AVAILABLE FROM FORD. 
Admit it. If there were a meter attached to all 
the sensitive points on your body right now 
and you saw this truck coming down the 
street, the needle would jump off the gage. 
Thats how hot h juicy Chevy Sportside,is. 
Thes back looks alone can incite your 
gland ot. 
There's much more, of course. There's the. 


standard Vortec V6. Bristling with fuel-injected - 


aggressiveness. More standard half-ton 
power than Ford. 


HEART IN PICKUPS. 


If you want even more force (and you 
might, you might) get the available 350 V8. 

The Getrag-licensed 5-speed manual trans- 
mission with overdrive is standard. So is the 
sporty stepside box. 

See the Chevy Sportside at your Chevy deal- 
ers. In either 2- or 4-wheel drive. And you'll 
see why America’s having a serious change of 
heart about ordinary-looking, outdated pickups. 


Chevy Sportside, now with new 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to 
Bumper Plus Warranty. See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this 
new limited warranty. 

Chevrolet. Chevy. Sportside and the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks of 
GM Corp. ©1988 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 


©1988 The Coca-Cola Company. “Coca-Cola”, “Coke” and “The Dynamic Ribbon 
Device” are registered trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Let's get it together...buckle up 
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Have We Gone 


Too Far? 














Finger pointing over ethics has convulsed the Capitol and destroyed 
Jim Wright, but the real scandal with Congress is far more widespread 











BY MARGARET CARLSON 





he House of Representatives last 

Wednesday was part theater, 

part courtroom and part confes- 

sional. As his wife Betty wept in 
the visitors’ gallery, Speaker Jim Wright 
played defense attorney, arguing away 
each charge against him; thespian, wiping 
his brow and lowering his voice to a whis- 
per; and penitent: “Are there things I 
would do differently? Oh, boy.” As the 
minutes ticked away—Wright took more 
than an hour—some began to wonder 
whether he was giving a resignation 
speech or making another plea for for- 
giveness. Finally the words that had 
caught in his throat for so long passed his 
lips: “Let me give you back this job you 
gave to me.” 

While that was the announcement the 
House had been anticipating for days, the 
packed chamber saved its applause for 
the moment when the Speaker, the first 
ever to be forced from office by allega- 
tions of misconduct, begged for an end to 
the hostilities in Congress. Fist clenched, 
he thundered, “Both political parties must 
resolve to bring this period of mindless 
cannibalism to an end.” 

The atmosphere in Congress had tru- 
ly turned poisonous in the week since 
Wright's position crumbled and majority 
whip Tony Coelho resigned rather than 
face similar investigations into his advan- 
tageous insider acquisition of a $100,000 
junk bond. Republican Newt Gingrich of 
Georgia, who first leveled the charges 
against Wright, crowed over his victory 
and declared that at least ten other Dem- 
ocrats were guilty of similar violations. 

Was ethics becoming a tool for char- 
acter assassination? Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman William Gray, the leading can- 
didate to replace Coelho, had to ask 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh to in- 











vestigate the source of an apparently un- 


into whether he had a no-show employee 
on his payroll. Majority leader Tom Fo- 
ley, the likely successor to Wright, was 
asked to assure a group of conservative 
Democrats that nothing in his back- 
ground would embarrass them. 

Voices in Congress and around Wash- 
ington denounced an ethics reign of terror 
that is destroying reputations and perhaps 
driving good people from government. 
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“It’s genuinely frightening—worrisome,” 


| says Thomas Mann, a congressional ob- 


server for the Brookings Institution. “The 
intensive moralizing has painted the House 
as utterly corrupt. It damages the institu- 
tion and the environment of the Washing- 
ton community.” 

The spasm of mudslinging was pain- 
ful and messy, and certainly contained a 
measure of revenge for the earlier Demo- 
cratic assaults on such Republicans as 





| John Tower and Ronald Reagan’s Attor- 
founded rumor that the FBI was looking | 
| also suffered from the fact that minority 


ney General Ed Meese. The atmosphere 


whip Gingrich was leading the ethics 
charge. Gingrich early on admitted that 
an investigation of the Speaker was the 
G.O.P.’s chance to undo three decades of 
Democratic dominance in Congress. 

While tattletales are no more appeal- 
ing on Capitol Hill than in grammar school 
and scattered enforcement always seems 
unfair, it would be a mistake to conclude 
that Wright and Coelho are victims of a de- 
ranged political environment dominated 
by vengeful Republicans and gooey do- 
gooders, Although Coelho characterized 
himself as a martyr, resigning to save his 
family and Congress, he was actually get- 
ting out to save his neck. The $100,000 deal 
involving one of Michael Milken’s junk 
bonds promised to be every bit as serious as 
Wright's transgressions. And the investiga- 
tions have the same salutary effect as the 
state trooper’s pulling over a speeder: ev- 
eryone slows down for a while. 


If anything, these few morality trials | 


do not go nearly far enough. The real scan- 
dal in Congress is not what's illegal; it is 
what's legal: the blatant, shameless greas- 
ing of congressional palms that violates 
good sense, good taste and good govern- 
ment. Capitol Hill is polluted by money— 
campaign money, speech-giving money, 
outside money from investments, and 
money substitutes like all-expenses-paid 
vacations and gifts. Fred Wertheimer, 
president of the public-interest lobby Com- 
mon Cause, is looked upon these days as an 
ethics ayatullah, but he is not overstating 
by much when he says, “Our nation faces a 
crisis in the way we govern ourselves. Our 
nation’s capital is addicted to special-inter- 
est influence money. Members of Congress 
are living professionally and personally off 
these funds.” 

Much of what Congress does legally 
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The Speaker announcing his decision to 
“give you back this job you gave to me” 


would put Executive Branch members be 
hind bars. If White House chief of staff 
John Sununu, for example. were to take 
himself and his eight children to Disney- 
land at the expense of the coal industry so 
it could talk to him about the disadvan 
tages of clean-air legislation, he would 
probably be accused of accepting a bribe 
Yet industry-sponsored trips are a major 
form of recreation f 
Congress and their staffs 


for some members of 





~ 


In January, 27 members of Congress 
some with wives and children, left the 
cold of Washington for the sun of the Cal- 
ifornia desert courtesy of the tobacco in 
dustry. Off they flew, at about $1,000 per 
round-trip ticket, and stayed at the luxuri 
ous Hyatt Grand Champions Resort 
where suites go for $300 a night, the 
greens fees are prepaid, and meals are in- 
cluded. In addition to expenses, most leg 
islators got spending money—$1,000 to 
$2,000—for participating in one of three 
90-minute panel discussions that ended at 
11:30 a.m. each day so members could tee 
off at noon 


he delegation at the Hyatt was 





hardly unique. Just across e 
way, House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman Dan Ros 

tenkowski was playing in a Bob Hope ce 

lebrity golf tournament and managing to 
squeeze In speeches to five special-interest 

groups. And just after New Year's Day, 18 

Senators and their wives were flown to 

Scottsdale, Ariz., to play in a charity tennis 

tournament with executives of Dow Chem 

ical, Citibank, Morgan Stanley and Motor 
ola. The next weekend another group of 

Senators was schussing down the slopes in 

Park City, Utah, courtesy of American Ex 

press, Delta Airlines and U S West 

Congressional rules state that lobby 
ists cannot give members gifts worth more 
than $100. But the rule is offset by a loop 
hole that allows | 

fare, hotel rooms and meals if a 





gislators to accept 








legislative conference, visiting a com 
plant or taking part in a celebrity golf « 
tennis tournament. A spouse or an aide 


can go along; children somehow slip in 





Common Cause found that in 1987 Con- 
gressmen took eleven years’ worth of free 


vacations courtesy of this proviso 





Congressmen can also take in cash di 
rectly by giving speeches for honorari- 
ums—a misnomer, since little honor ts in- 
volved. Consider the $2,000 the Oshkosh 
Truck Corp. paid each of six members of 
the House Armed Services Committee on 
April 1, 1987, for coming to breakfast 








n digested wher 





a few hours later Armed Services 





committee voted to chase 500 more 
trucks from Oshkosh than the Army 
wanted 


Members of the House and Senate 






























took in more than $9 million in honorari- 
ums last year. The more powerful the leg- 
islators, the more invitations come their 
way. Freshman Representatives without 
a good committee assignment hardly get 
invited at all, but Dan Rostenkowski, 
whose committee writes the tax bills, col- 
lected the most money of all, $222,500. 
Jim Wright so easily surpassed the 
$34,500 that legislators are allowed to 
keep for personal use that he allegedly 
used sales of his book to get around the 
limit. 

Members can also easily talk their 
way around the $100 cap on gifts from a 
lobbyist. Former Tennessee Congressman 
Bill Boner argued successfully that a 
camper given to him by the Recreational 
Vehicle Industry Association was not a 
gift because he used it on a fact-finding 
trip. Senator Orrin Hatch received a 
$7,500 gem-encrusted gold ring inscribed 
WITH LOVE FROM ALI after the Utah Re- 
publican introduced a bill to allow Mu- 
hammad Ali and others similarly situated 
to sue the Government over wrongful 
draft-evasion convictions. Hatch laughed 
| off any notion that the ring was tied to the 
bill. “[Ali] said he would beat me up if I 
didn’t take it.” 

But $7,500 rings and $2,000 for a 
plant walk-through almost seem laugh- 
able next to the huge sums that can be 
amassed through campaign contributions. 
Even though more than 90% of congres- 
sional incumbents are re-elected, almost 
all against token opposition, a bulging 
campaign treasury is useful to have any- 
way: it scares away potential challengers, 
and members elected before 1980 can 
keep the money when they leave, as a 
kind of IRA with no strings attached. 

The very best part about campaign 


ANATOMY OF 
ADEAL 


Tony Coelho and the 
$100,000 junk bond 














1) 1985: Congressman Tony Coelho meets 
junk-bond king Michael Milken of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert. Milken introduces him to 
Thomas Spiegel, CEO of Columbia Savings & Loan 
Association, a Beverly Hills thrift bank. 








Wright's probable successor: Tom Foley 





He got $575,086 in PAC money. 


contributions is that they don’t have to be 
spent on campaigns. Colorado’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Tim Wirth used his cam- 
paign fund to fly himself and his wife to 
the 1987 Super Bowl. Democratic Senator 
Daniel Inouye of Hawaii used $14,053 for 
restaurant meals—some of which, ac- 
cording to receipts submitted, curiously 
took place at Circuit City, an electronics- 
equipment store. North Carolina's Demo- 
cratic Congressman Charles Rose bought 
a Jeep. South Dakota’s Democratic Sena- 
tor Larry Pressler had a Canada goose 
stuffed for $225.75, because he felt it 
would promote goose hunting in his state. 

Like honorariums, campaign money 
follows power, Of the $172.4 million in 





2) April 1986: Spiegel tells Coelho about 
a junk-bond offering to finance the takeover of 
Beatrice companies. The bonds are so hot that 
there are not enough to go around to Drexel’s 
regular customers. But Coelho gets one. Since he 
does not have the $100,000 needed by May 5, 
Spiegel buys the bond for him. 
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political action committee contributions 
in 1988, fully 70% went to incumbents. 
Nor did the money stop flowing when the 
election was over: $2.4 million went to in- 
cumbents after last Nov. 9. Senate Fi- 
nance chairman Lloyd Bentsen collected 
the most PAC money—$2.4 million— 
demonstrating that he didn’t really need 
to organize that $10,000 breakfast club. 
Richard Gephardt, Tom Foley’s probable 
replacement as Democratic majority 
leader, led House members with 
$610,107. Agriculture Committee mem- 
ber Bill Emerson followed with $579,478, 
Tom Foley with $575,086, and minority 
leader Robert Michel with $555,340. 
Banking Committee member David 
Dreier, New York's Stephen Solarz and 
the ever prosperous Dan Rostenkowski 
all have more than $1 million in their 
campaign treasuries. 

Perhaps the worst part of the current 
culture is the amount of time and atten- 
tion elected officials lavish not on the 
general public but on people who can lav- 
ish money on them. Members of Con- 
gress take to calling their contributors 
friends. The confusion makes for some 
convoluted rationalizations. A friend, the 
reasoning goes, can cut a member in on a 
lucrative investment, treat him to a luxu- 
rious vacation and supply him with cash, 
not because he has an interest in a one- 
line amendment to a bill that will save 
his industry millions of dollars, but be- 
cause he is, well, a friend. Perhaps Tony 
Coelho really believed it when he said 
that junk-bond wizard Michael Milken 
“is constantly thinking about what can 
be done to make this a better world.” 
Now under indictment, Milken faces the 
prospect of doing his thinking in prison. 

Eventually a legislator finds it easier 





3) June 1986: After Coelho borrows 
$50,000 from two California banks, Spiegel gives 
him a loan of $50,000 to purchase the bond. 
Coelho does not disclose the loan, as required by 
law. The bond, for which Coelho is paying 
$100,000, has increased in value to about 
$104,000. (The Justice Department and the SEC 
are now reportedly investigating the 
transaction.) 




















to understand the plight of the constitu- 
ent-friend who would be hurt by a bill 
cracking down on reckless savings and 
loan executives than the plight of a con- 
stituent he does not know—Joe Sixpack 
faithfully depositing his weekly savings 
into a 5% passbook account. When 
friends of Wright and Coelho who were 
heading up failing S & Ls came under in- 
vestigation for fraud, the Democratic 
leaders were not only willing to take their 
calls and visits but to stall legislation and 
a federal investigation that would have 
cracked down on these people. 

As more and more thrift executives 
got into trouble in 1987 and 1988, S & L 
PACs simply stepped up their campaign 
giving; by the time Washington finally got 
around to addressing the S & L crisis this 
year, the cost of a bailout had swollen to 
an outrageous $158 billion or more over 
the next eleven years. Over the past three 
elections, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, the S & Ls gave $4.5 million to 
the members of Congress willing to pro- 
tect them. House Banking Committee 
member Jim Leach, an Iowa Republican 
who refuses to take PAC money, believes 
this may be the disgrace that brings down 
the current congressional establishment. 
“We're looking at an eleven-figure fraud 
story that’s bigger than Teapot Dome,” 
he says. 

The public may be paying for the S & 
L fraud well into the next century. Even 
so, it seems unable to make the connec- 
tion between such outrages and a perma- 
nent government that too often is up for 
sale to private interests. The notion that 
public service might require some sacri- 
fice has become a quaint relic. Working in 
government, instead, has come to be seen 
as a way to enrich oneself. Public officials 
remain endlessly capable of rationalizing 
the trading of their office for private gain: 








The likely Democratic whip: William Gray 
Angry at leaks about an FBI probe. 





we don’t get paid enough; everybody does 
it; we could make much more in the pri- 
vate sector, 

Oddly enough, though, few legisla- 
tors voluntarily leave for private life. 
Congressmen routinely run for re-elec- 
tion; Capitol Hill salaries are no secret to 
politicians who spend years—and a great 
deal of money—trying to get into the 
club. What goes unmentioned in all the 
caterwauling about the sacrifices of pub- 
lic service is the joy it offers. Public offi- 
cials lead interesting lives: they all have 
the opportunity to make a difference: 
some even make history. Compared with 
underappreciated professions like teach- 
ing and nursing, where doing well takes 








a backseat to doing good, Congressmen 
are handsomely paid. The days of politi- 


|| cians like Lyndon Johnson amassing a 
fortune may be over, but few people 


leave public service poorer than when 


| they entered it. 


It does not follow, however, that pub- 
lic servants should be paid a pittance. Yet 
right now the public seems to take the at- 
titude that giving legislators money only 
encourages them. In a poll last week for 
TIME/CNN, more than 55% of 506 people 
surveyed did not feel that Congressmen 
should be required to give up all outside 
income, nor that they should get a raise in 
exchange for it. 

The 51% increase proposed last Jan- 
uary may have seemed like a pay grab, 
with elected officials trying to hide be- 
hind the judges and bureaucrats who 
would have received comparable raises 
and who are not in such bad odor with 
the public. But a reasonable pay raise 
keyed to automatic cost of living in- 
creases—in exchange for a total loop- 
hole-proof ban on honorariums, gifts and 
free trips—looks like a bargain when put 
up against, say, the average $14 billion 
annual cost of the S & L bailout. Some 
degree of public financing of campaigns 
might also help cut the umbilical cord 
between Congress and special interests, 
but last year campaign-reform efforts 
bogged down in partisan fighting and 
constitutional questions. This year the is- 
sue is hopelessly deadlocked. 

In the 15 years since the Watergate 
scandal, repeated efforts at reform have 
failed because they do not reach the sys- 
temic problem. Public officials are now 
required to file endless financial-disclo- 
sure reports, limit the private contribu- 
tions they accept and wait longer and 
longer periods of time before they are al- 
lowed to lobby their former colleagues. 





4) July 1986: As part of a crackdown on 

S$ & Lexecutives’ inflated salaries, federal regula- 
tors order Spiegel to return $8 million in bonuses 
and other compensation he received from Columbia 
Savings & Loan for 1985. Coelho later claims that 
he had no knowledge of the dispute over Spiegel’s 
financial package and that he did not intercede for 
his friend, but the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
does change its mind; Spiegel keeps the money. 


5) February 1988: while Milken is 
under federal investigation that will lead to his 
indictment, Coelho appears at a Drexel 
conference in Beverly Hills. “| am here tonight to 
show my respect and deep admiration for 
Michael Milken,” he says. “He is constantly 
thinking about what can be done to make this a 
better world.” Coelho receives $2,000 for making 
the speech. 
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6) January 1989: The Securities and 
Exchange Commission wants to close Drexel’s 
Beverly Hills office as part of its ongoing fraud 
investigation. Coelho approaches Senator Alan 
Cranston and other members of the California 
congressional delegation about lobbying the 
Bush Administration to keep the office open. It 
stays open. 

















But disclosure works for Congress only if 

| constituents have the opportunity to pore 
through the voluminous reports and then 
vote based on what they find there. This 
welter of regulations has done almost 
nothing to choke off the cash flow. 

Instead, the upshot of this codification 
has been to replace a social standard of 
behavior with a purely legal one. Con- 
gressmen picking up checks at a golf re- 
sort no longer have to worry about wheth- 
er their conduct is outrageous, only 








whether it is criminal, Jim Wright and 
Tony Coelho are leaving Capitol Hill con- 
vinced that they were operating within 
House rules. But under the glare of public- 
ity last week, Congress was being held toa 
long-overdue higher standard. In the fu- 
ture, proposed Democratic Congressman 
Lee Hamilton of Indiana, the measure of 
conduct should be, “What reflects credit 
on this institution?” 

Common Cause’s Wertheimer argues 
that six people in Washington have the 


power to reverse the current cycle: the 
President, the new Speaker and the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and House. Together they could pull 
Congress behind them, putting through 
effective reforms and purifying the Capi- 
tol’s polluted atmosphere. Until then, 
cynics may be justified in thinking there 
are only two kinds of Congressmen: 
those who get rich, and those who get 























The Republicans’ Pit Bull 


oments before House 

Speaker Jim Wright 
launched into his resignation 
speech last week, his nemesis 
Newt Gingrich was seen merrily 
whistling through the halls of 
Congress. When Democrats and 
then Republicans stood to ap- 
plaud Wright’s denunciation of | 
“mindless cannibalism,” Ging- 
rich rose to his feet only grudg- 
ingly, hands jammed into his 
pockets. Afterward, Gingrich, 
the minority whip and second- 
ranking Republican in Con- 
gress, shunned the crowds of 
waiting reporters. When he fi- 
nally did surface, he bristled 
with his usual attack-dog rheto- 
ric: “Jim Wright is forced out, 
and he blames the rest of us for 
his resignation. He has insulted 
the ethics committee and every 
decent person in this House.” 

With Wright's downfall and 
Tony Coelho’s resignation, 
Gingrich is at his zenith. A year after he first sent the House 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct sniffing along a 
well-laid trail of charges against Wright, the Georgia conser- 
vative can proudly say he has had a hand in throwing the 
Democratic leadership of Congress into turmoil. Character- 
istically, he is not satisfied. “Let’s have an honest House, and 
not one corrupted by the arrogance of power,” he says. “I’m 
out to break the Democratic machine.” 

Although Republicans are a daunting 184 votes short of 
a majority in the 435-seat House, Gingrich has his sights 
trained on a full-fledged G.O.P. takeover. Working with his 
political soul mate, Republican National Committee Chair- 
man Lee Atwater, he also wants to see his party recapture 
the Senate, as well as statehouses and city halls all over the 
nation. But unlike Atwater, whose blues-playing, guitar- 
strumming sideswipes can be entertaining, Gingrich ap- 
proaches his mission with a humorless holier-than-thou style 
that makes him easy to dislike. 

His fellow conservatives, however, find him delightful. 
Says John Buckley, spokesman for the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee: “Gingrich is classic agitprop—great with 
devising the arguments to forward our revolution. I see him 
as one-third Thomas Paine, one-third Winston Churchill 
and one-third Genghis Khan.” 











ing with threats and name-call- 
ing. Wright’s son, Jim Wright 
III, calls Gingrich “another Joe 
McCarthy.” Says Arkansas 
Congressman Beryl Anthony, 
who wants Coelho’s whip post: 
“The Republicans should be get- 
ting ready to see what this feels 
like. I think it will be very thera- 
peutic for our members if it 
dragged out for a while.” 

Their means of evening the 
score is a House ethics commit- 
tee inquiry into Gingrich’s fi- 
nances, focusing on a book deal 
that is at least as unorthodox as 
Wright’s. When Gingrich co- 
wrote Window of Opportunity in 
1984, he formed a limited part- 
nership and gathered $105,000 
from 21 conservative supporters 
to underwrite the project. Win- 
dow sold only 12,000 copies, but 
the lost investments turned into 
tax write-offs for the backers. 
Gingrich’s wife Marianne was paid a salary of $11,500 for 
her work in helping establish the partnership. Democrats 
filed a formal complaint about the book deal with the House 
ethics committee in April; Common Cause joined in last 
month, and Gingrich expects the issue to be taken up this 
week. 

Even though he accuses the Democrats of hiring private 
detectives to trail him, the Capitol Hill equivalent of Ameri- 
ca’s Most Wanted pronounces himself unperturbed: he is 
used to close scrutiny. In 1984 the magazine Mother Jones 
published tawdry details of his 1980 divorce from his first 
wife, Jackie. Hundreds of copies of the story were distributed 
to House members and reporters on the Hill. 

Besides, Gingrich has been spoiling for fights since he ar- 
rived in Congress in 1979, outspokenly intent on changing 
the tone of the Republicans’ minority-party congeniality. He 
repeatedly clashed with Wright’s predecessor, Tip O’ Neill, 
and has survived two attempts by the Democratic congres- 
sional campaign committee to target him for defeat in his 
suburban Atlanta district. While he awaits what is sure to be 
a protracted ethics inquiry, Gingrich will go on fighting. “If 
we get rid of Wright but keep 99% of the other Democrats, 
we've accomplished nothing,” he says. “I’m ready for more 
action.” —By Nancy Traver/Washington 
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caught. —Reported by Laurence |. Barrett 
and Nancy Traver/ Washington ~ 
The Democrats are respond- 











AIRLINES 


In Los Angeles, 


See No Evil 


Dressed in combat fatigues 
and a bomber jacket, Cuban- 
born Pedro Rene Comas- 


Banos apparently slipped past 





How did he get through? 





THE NAVY 


At Ease, 
Mr. Truitt 


In the wake of the gun-turret 
explosion on the USS. Jowa 
that in April killed 47 sailors, 
the Naval Investigative Ser- 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 
Fallout from 
The Election 


Two decades of legal squab- 
bling and unruly protests have 
turned the Seabrook, N.H., nu- 
clear-power plant into a sym- 
bol of everything that is wrong 
with atomic energy in the US. 
But the start-up of low-power 
testing at Seabrook last week 
signaled that a fresh wave of 
pro-nuclear sentiment is stir- 
ring in Washington. The test- 
ing permit was the second 
granted in two months: the 
first went to Long Island’s 


ELEED 


LIND 





American Notes 


American Airlines security in 
Los Angeles International Air- 
port on Memorial Day week- 
end carrying a starter’s pistol, 
two knives and a pair of scis- 
sors. Soon after, he forced a 
Miami-bound 727 to head for 
Havana. Pleading that the 
plane was running out of fuel, 
the pilot landed in Florida, 
where, after 90 minutes of ne- 
gotiation with the FBI, the hi- 
jacker surrendered 

How did this former men- 
tal patient get past the check- 
points? The screening devices 
were inspected and found to be 
working properly. “We really 
have no reason to question the 
effectiveness of our security in 
Los Angeles,” said an Ameri- 
can Airlines spokesman. But 
the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration is not satisfied: in 
March the agency reported 
that American had failed to 
detect weapons in 24 security 
tests in 1988, the worst perfor- 
mance among the 26 carriers 
that were fined. If the FAA de- 
termines that American let the 
hijack weapons get through, 
said an agency spokeswoman, 
“the carrier would certainly be 
subject to a $10,000 penalty.” s 


vice considered a bizarre the- 
ory: that Navy petty officer 
Kendall Truitt may have set 
off the explosion to collect on a 
$100,000 insurance policy tak- 
en out by a sailor killed in the 
blast. The story was guaran- 
teed a full airing when Penta- 
gon sources privately con- 





| the 





CRIME 


After 18 
Years, a Bust 


The murders were carefully 
and diabolically plotted. By 
time the bullet-riddled 
bodies of John List’s mother, 
wife and three children were 
discovered in Westfield, N.J., 
in December 1971, the quiet 
accountant had been missing 
for nearly a month. It took au- 
thorities 18 years to catch up 
with him, and then only 


| through a TV crime show 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Last month Fox Televi- 
sion’s America’s Most Wanted 
program reported on the case, 
featuring a sculptor’s bust por- 
traying List, now 63, as he 
would appear today. A tip to 
the program's hot line led FBI 
agents ,to Robert Clark in 


firmed the investigation to the 
press 

Truitt angrily denied the 
allegation, suggesting that the 
fault could lie with an inexpe- 
rienced crew. Last week a 
Navy statement seemed to 
clear Truitt. Investigators are 
now focusing on the equally bi- 








| “discussed publicly” the mur- 





List as he was; as a bust; 
a busted List 


Brandermill, Va., an accoun- 
tant who bore a striking resem- 
blance to the sculptor’s guess- 
work. Fingerprints indicated 
that authorities had found 
their man. New Jersey prose- 
cutors expect to charge List 

Clark with five overdue counts 
of first-degree murder. ” 


zarre theory that Clayton 
Hartwig, the insured sailor, 
committed suicide by causing 
the explosion with a $15 tim- 
ing device. The Navy blandly 
insisted that no apology was 
due Truitt because it had not 


der-suicide theories a 





After two decades of wrangling, a belated, partial start-up for New Hampshire’s Seabrook 


Shoreham nuclear plant, even 
though the reactor’s owner had 
already decided to junk it 

Why the sudden fondness 
for controversial reactors? The 
new Energy Secretary, James 
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Watkins, is strongly pro-nuke, 
as is his boss, George Bush. So 
is Bush’s chief of staff, John 
Sununu, the former New 
Hampshire Governor who 
championed Seabrook against 
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objections of his neighboring 
Governor, Michael Dukakis of 
Massachusetts. While Sununu 
has moved to the White House, 
Dukakis still sits in Boston, 40 
miles from Seabrook. a 
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World 


Despair and Death 
In a Beijing Square 


After weeks of hesitation, the regime cracks down, and an unleashed 
military commits a massacre against its own people 


BY JESSE BIRNBAUM 
AND HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


t was only a matter of time. For seven 

weeks the world had marveled at the 

restraint demonstrated by both Bei- 

jing’s rulers and the thousands of dem- 
onstrators for democracy who had occu- 
pied Tiananmen Square. The whole affair, 
in fact, had developed the aura of a surreal- 
istic ritual, with both sides’ forces stepping 
in circles as if they were performing some 
stately, stylized pavane. Violence, it 
seemed, was out of the question. And then, 
early Sunday morning, the dance ended in 
a spasm of fury, the worst day of bloodshed 
in Communist China’s history 

Until week's end it appeared that the 
army would continue to hold back. On 
Friday unarmed soldiers in shirtsleeves 
made a desultory pass at dispersing the 
crowds but quickly turned back. By Satur- 
day afternoon, however, the mood 
changed. At 2 p.m. troops popped tear- 
gas shells and beat up people trying to 
stop them from moving into the center of 
Beijing. An hour later, behind the Great 
Hall of the People, helmeted soldiers be- 
gan lashing out at students, bystanders 
and other citizens who, as if summoned by 
some irresistible call to the barricades, 
rushed to the district by the thousands. 
Soldiers stripped off their belts and used 
them to whip people: others beat anyone 
in their path with truncheons, bloodying 
heads as they tried to pry an opening 
through the mob. For 5% hours the stu- 
dents held fast. Then the army inexplica- 
bly vanished. Within an hour, off Qian- 
men West Road on the southern end of 
the square, 1,200 more troops appeared 
Once again they were surrounded by ci- 
vilians; the soldiers again retreated 

But those forays were only the prelude 





Retribution: a military man lies dead after 


students burned his armored personnel carrier 
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to death. At 2 a.m. Sunday a convoy of 50 
trucks with foot soldiers barreled along 
the crowded streets that empty into the 
square. Advance troops torched buses and 
trucks that had been set up as barricades, 
enabling the convoy to pass through. Sud- 
denly soldiers of the People’s Liberation 
Army seemed to be everywhere: pouring 
out of the ancient Forbidden City, poised 
on the rooftops of the Great Hall of the 
People and Mao Zedong’s mausoleum, 
entering the vast, 100-acre square from 
side streets in a triple-fanged movement 
from the south, west and east. Ten thou- 
sand strong, the army mounted a deliber- 
ately vicious assault. 

Leveling their AK-47 assault rifles, 
the soldiers began firing away at the 


| mobs. The gas tanks of commandeered 


buses exploded. Huge streams of people 
fled in terror past blazing trees along 
Changan Avenue—the Avenue of Eter- 
nal Peace. As helmeted soldiers mounted 
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automatic machine guns on tripods facing 
the square, policemen with truncheons 
chased people from the sidewalks and the 
ornate marble bridges leading to the For- 
bidden City. 

The shooting grew most intense by 
2:15 a.m. A Belgian tourist said he saw a 
hundred soldiers line up in front of the 
Museum of the Revolution and fire into 
the crowd. Panic-stricken people fell to 
the pavement or cowered behind the im- 
perial city’s ornate stone lions. Many 
sought sanctuary at the Beijing Hotel 
complex, where military officers later 
combed through rooms searching for for- 
eign journalists’ notebooks and audio- 
and videotapes. 

Some protesters held fast, fighting 
with rocks and Molotov cocktails. Near a 
hotel entrance, a group of demonstrators 
saw two soldiers kill a civilian, then 
pounced on the pair and beat them to 
death. An armored personnel carrier that 
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had sped into the square half an hour be- 
fore the main assault was blocked by a 
barricade of bicycle racks. Protesters 
mummified the APC in banners and cloth, 
then set it ablaze with Molotov cocktails, 
trapping its crew of eight or nine soldiers 

The fighting spilled out of the Tianan- 
men area and into other Beijing neighbor- 
hoods. Trucks were set afire, and the 
sound of shooting filled the air. Troops fir- 
ing from the rooftops and upper floors of 
Radio Beijing and the Minzu Hotel 
wounded and killed people who were 
asleep in their homes. Across town, re- 
porters sighted tanks on the move, some 
of them firing their cannon indiscrimi- 
nately down what appeared to be near- 
empty thoroughfares. Huge blazes swept 
across residential districts 

It was all too much for the overpow- 


No way out: a prodemocracy protester is 
caught between demonstrators and troops 








ered civilians. By 5 a.m. Tiananmen 
Square was virtually emptied of all pro- 
testers; only the carcasses of smoldering 
vehicles and debris remained. Elsewhere 
in the city, sporadic skirmishes contin- 
ued, but by then the peaceful 
dream for democracy had become a hor- 
rible nightmare. Hospitals reported 
receiving scores of dead and hundreds or 


great, 


even thousands of wounded. One an- 
guished doctor reported at least 500 
dead. A day later, the Chinese Red 


Cross, by one account, said the death 
toll was an almost incomprehensible 
2,600. Reports circulated that many bod- 
ies were being trucked away to be cre- 
| mated, so the real count may never be 
known 
At sunrise the sky was enveloped in 
smoke. Some residents bravely regrouped 
and taunted the troops occupying the 
square, crying, “Beasts! Beasts!” Again 
shots were fired, and some 5,000 fled for 
their lives, scrambling into the narrow 
hutungs, or alleys, that snake through the 
city. On Sunday the P.L.A. newspaper Lib- 
eration Daily proclaimed a great victory 
over a “counterrevolutionary insurrec- 
tion.” Still, reports of shooting and fight- 
ing in Beijing continued to pour in the fol- 
lowing day. Additionally, citizens’ 
blockades have begun to go up in Shang- 
hai, China's largest city 
From his weekend home in Kenne 
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bunkport, Me., where he had arrived only 
a day earlier after his triumphant NATO 
meeting, a sorrowful President Bush said, 
“I deeply deplore the decision to use force 
against peaceful demonstrators and the 
subsequent loss of life.” A White House 
official told TIME that Bush, a former 
Ambassador to China, felt “personal an- 
guish and even anger.” Secretary of State 
James Baker called the affair “ugly and 
chaotic,” and his department sent a mes- 
sage to China’s leaders urging them to 
“return to restraint.” 


he Bush Administration feels it is 
in an acute dilemma. While the 
Administration wants to make 
clear that the U.S. Government 
is outraged over the brutality in Tianan- 
men Square, it does not want to jeopardize 
the ten-year-old “strategic partnership” 
between Beijing and Washington. Al- 
ready there is congressional pressure to 
act. On hearing of the Tiananmen Square 
massacre, Senator Jesse Helms called for 
a cutoff of American military cooperation 
with the People’s Republic 
US. officials believe the attack on the 
students reflected desperation on the part 
of the country’s gerontocracy, led by 
Deng Xiaoping. But though the crack- 
down was obviously meant to intimidate 
the people-power movement, it could 


have the opposite effect. Disaffected Chi- 
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“Go back, we don’t need you here!” Armored vehicle stopped and set afire by students as the army pushed into the square 


nese citizens are calling for the people “to 
unite in the open or underground 
of them put it, “to seek revenge for all the 
deaths.” 

Though of greater magnitude, the 
massacre was gruesomely reminiscent of 
the Tiananmen Square 1976 
Widespread revulsion over that bloodbath 
led to the downfall of the infamous Gang 
of Four, headed by Mao's wife Jiang Qing, 
and the ascendance to power two years 
later of Deng. Unable to accept the new 
world crying out from the streets, Deng 
appears to have reverted to a hoary Mao- 
ist maxim: “Political power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun.” With devastating 
carnage, Deng proved he could unleash 
the firepower. But now that his regime is 
riding the military tiger, can it dismount 
without being torn to pieces? 

The troops brought to the capital from 
all over China during the past few weeks 
are said to be loyal not to some central 
command but to various factions in the 
leadership. Thus while numerous units re- 
mained behind barricades, others, like the 
27th Army, wreaked destruction in the 
city. Reports of heavy fire inside the For 
bidden City, where police and P.L.A. units 
are routinely billeted, led to speculation 
that the rival units were shooting it out 
with one another. Furthermore, said a 
Western academic in Beijing, “there was 
very clearly a battle between two different 
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Until Now There 
Were Good Reasons 
JoCall hem 
Brief’Cases. 


Because most briefcases 
that look and work great at first, 
stay that way for just a “bref” 
amount of time. 

And cases that were sturdy 
and tough werent exactly great 
mney Until now. 

ntroducing the Samsonite® 
Classic. Proof that a bnefcase 
can be both durable and attract- 
ive. And, bnefly, here are some 
veasons why. 


Our cover and detailing. 
A briefcase shouldn't have to 
look like a tool box just to 
stand up to wear and tear. So 
we took a beautifully crafted 
covering, and wrapped it 
around our iron-tough case. 
And areas that get knocked 
around the most, like the 
corners and edges, are made 
from a sturdy yet stylish material that won't become frayed. 
The result is a briefcase you'll be proud to carry that can take 
a beating for a long, long time. 
Recessed latches. Watching 
the contents of your briefcase 
fall down an escalator isn't 
exactly a great way to starta 
day. That’s why our latches 
3. | are recessed, making it hard 

‘| for the case to pop open or 
.s_J have the latches knocked off. 
You'll deste a special locking system. And, our exclu- 
sive patented right-side-up feature keeps you from opening 
your case upside down. 





























Our full-length hinge. 
While most briefcases have 
two small hinges, we gave 
our case a single long one to 
make it sturdier. The hinge 
runs the full length of the 
case and is designed to stand 
up to abuse—even if you 
overstuff the case. 

Take a look at the Classic’ and other Samsonite brief- 
cases at your nearest luggage dealer. We're convinced 
that after a “brief” inspection, you'll agree that sturdiness 
and style can be easily combined. 
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“Language is the 
picture and counterpart 
of thought.” 


Mark Hopkins 


How will man and machine work together 
in the future? 

This intriguing philosophical and functional 
question has a promising answer: 

with the spoken word. 

And the machines will understand the words 
and respond. 

They will weld, or drive screws, or paint, or 
write - they will even understand different 
languages. 

To convert language into information a com- 
puter can comprehend, the AEG division of 


Daimler-Benz is currently researching and 


Daimler-Benz AG. Mercedesstrasse 136, D-7000 Stuttgart 60. Federal Republic of Germany 





developing sophisticated new word-based 


systems. Man will talk to Machine and 
Machine will respond - for the benefit of 


Man. 


Together with its work in electronics, automa- 


tion and communications technology, this is 
one example of the vital and future-oriented 
activities being undertaken today by AEG. 
Working together with vehicle manufac- 
turing, aviation and aeronautics, our resear- 
chers are finding intelligent solutions to 
major challenges that concern us all. 


At Daimler-Benz, we speak your language. 
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SPREADSHEET Create a table in a spreadsheet that 
will automatically calculate formulas, allowing for 
what-if analyses. 
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WORD PROCESSING. Write a document in the full 
featured word processor. Even include a spreadsheet. 
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GRAPHICS. Instantly turn your spreadsheet data 
into a graph, Choose from six graph types. 
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Your boss wants 
you todoamillion 
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Your boss should take this 
quite well. 

Because with Symphony” 
from Lotus; you're able 
to easily juggle five key 
business applications 
at once: spreadsheet, 
word processing, 
graphics, database, 
and communications. 
And, now when you 
buy Symphony you'll 
also get a FREE 
BONUS: Allways, the 
popular Spreadsheet 
Publisher from Funk 
Software.* 

Symphony is the number 
one integrated software package. 
It’s the only one that automatically 
creates active connections between 
each application, so you can work 
faster and more efficiently. 

For example, you could 
create a table of sales data on your 
Symphony spreadsheet. Then, with 
one keystroke, switch to the word 
processor and write an accom- 
panying memo. Switch to graphics 
and chart that same sales data, 
and youre done. If you need to 
change your data, switch back 
to your spreadsheet, revise it, and 
all your other sections update 
automatically. 

You never have to cut and 
paste information or type ina 





Using the free Allways program, you 
can quickly and easily make your 
Symphony documents look terrific. 


atonce. 
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formula to create a link, as in other 
integrated programs. What's more, 
the Symphony spreadsheet is based 
on Lotus 1-2-3? the 
industry standard. As 
1-2-3 advances, Sym- 
phony will incorporate 
the latest spreadsheet 
features, in addition 
to enhancements to 
the other Symphony 
applications. 

And Allways 
makes your Symphony 
reports look better 
than ever. Allways 
provides you with 
many advanced formatting and 
printing options, including laser 
printer support. Allways is easy 
to use, and works directly from 
within Symphony. 

Take advantage of this offer. 
Go to your Info. Center Manager 
or your local Lotus reseller and 
ask for Symphony. With Symphony 
you can show your boss just 
how versatile you can be. 
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army units on the road to the airport.” 

The bloody denouement of the dem- 
onstrations seemed to be the direct result 
of Deng’s attempts to retain the upper 
hand in a protracted power struggle 
among China’s leaders. The disarray was 
signaled by the failure in recent weeks of 
party elders to reach consensus on the 
formal ouster of party chief Zhao 
Ziyang, who had lost favor because he 
sympathized with the student protesters. 
Within the party rank and file, the hard- 
liners’ attempts to brand Zhao a counter- 
revolutionary had met with silent 
resistance and even mutters of bu 
dui (not correct). 

Added to that was the sudden re- 
emergence early in the week of a 
quartet of octogenarian revolutionar- 
ies, among them economist Chen 
Yun and former President Li Xian- 
nian. This seemed to indicate that 
Deng was seeking support against 
Zhao from the very men he had once 
sidelined for resisting his economic 
reforms. Analysts in Beijing feared 
that Deng had cast his lot with this 
ideologically rigid Gang of Elders, as 
the group was dubbed. Such fears 
were buttressed by renewed govern- 
ment denunciations of “bourgeois lib- 
eralization,” the phrase that presaged 
a conservative crackdown two years 
ago. Some Chinese found a good deal 
of irony in the awkward situation. 
“The 80-year-olds,” commented one 
wag, “are calling meetings of 70- 
year-olds to decide which 60-year- 
olds should retire.” 

Apparently Deng’s strategy pre- 
vailed. Throughout the week, party 
documents circulated detailing the 
events that contributed to Zhao’s 
unofficial removal. As recounted by 
President Yang Shangkun in these 
papers, Zhao’s offenses included 
failing to support a harsh editorial in 
the People’s Daily that condemned 
the demonstrators and refusing to 
join other Politburo members in 
backing martial law. 

The rumor-heavy press in 
Hong Kong suggested an altogether 
different scheme. Newspapers 
claimed that the ultimate target of 





of the revolutionary war as Yang, Li and 
Peng Zhen. 

Many suspect that Yang is the true 
champion of the military push into Tian- 
anmen. While Deng heads the shadowy 
but omnipotent Central Military Com- 
mission, the President has placed rela- 
tives in key positions in the military hier- 
archy; one of the units involved in the 
Tiananmen massacre was under the per- 
sonal command of his brother Yang Bai- 
bing. If Deng, through loss of face or life, 
ceased to rule China, Yang Shangkun 
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the Gang of Elders was not Zhao 
but Deng; the elders, it was said, in- 
tended to force Deng out of his role and 
replace him with the more conservative 
and orthodox President Yang. Beijing 
analysts discounted the theory as overly 
sensational. In fact, Deng is the most 
hard-line enemy of the students. Only 
the party turmoil may have delayed him 
from lining up support for his position. 
The massive sweep through Tiananmen 
could not have been facilitated without 
the cooperation of the various military 
factions that owe fealty to such veterans 





A marked resemblance to the Statue of Liberty. 


might attempt to maneuver himself into 
the leadership of the Central Military 
Commission and replace Deng as China’s 
most eminent leader. 

In the days before the attack, the gov- 
ernment began to show its desperation. It 
organized antiliberal rallies that became 
unwitting parodies of the strident Red 
Guard style of the 60s. The authorities tried 
to rein in the press. Foreign correspondents 
were warned to stop covering student activ- 
ities, but few reporters took heed. Chinese 


television ceased live coverage from Tian- 
anmen Square and began carrying state- 
ments from leaders expressing support for 
martial law. “Nobody takes the news 
broadcasts seriously these days,” said an of- 
fice secretary. “They are all a sham.” 
Meanwhile, students holding out on 
the square knew that their numbers were 
dwindling and that their protest was turn- 
ing into a minor sidelight to a power 
struggle. A few days ago, in a flash of their 
earlier exuberance, they erected a “God- 





dess of Democracy” at the northern end | 








of the square. The 30-ft.-high sculp- | 


semblance to the Statue of Liberty, 
drew contemptuous comments from 
the government—and admiration 
from thousands of onlookers. 

The bloody assault by Deng’s 
armed troops ended all that, and 
also the Goddess of Democracy, 
which was crushed by a tank once 
the troops gained control of the 
square. Even so, the events of the 
past seven weeks immunized vast 
numbers of people against the tra- 
ditional propaganda bromides and 
convinced them that the govern- 
ment was not invulnerable: it was 
only an agency of brutal power. If 
the student campaign failed, it at 
least succeeded in forging a historic 
new link between China’s intellec- 
tual community and its masses. As 
an observer said earlier in the 
week, “It will be impossible to turn 
back the clock.” 

Although the link could prove 
tenuous, the observer just may be 
right. And if he is, that bond be- 
tween two once disparate elements 
could haunt Deng and his successors 
for a long time to come. A similar 
connection between intellectuals 
and workers gave rise to the Solidar- 
ity movement that rocked Poland in 
the early "80s. China’s leaders had 
been fretting about the similarities 
between the student movement and 
the Solidarity campaign. Tellingly, 
when officials ordered arrests last 
week, three of the 14 people who 
were briefly detained were members 
of a new, unauthorized union. 

In the thousands of years 
spanned by Chinese history, unspeakable 
atrocities have occurred. Millions have 
suffered from the machinations of clois- 
tered emperors, empresses and eunuchs; 
whole cities have been slaughtered by 
marauding invaders and warlords. Until 
Sunday, that all seemed safely in the 
| past. No one quite expected it to happen 

again. The shock will ease with the pas- 

sage of weeks. The tremors will be felt 
| for years. —Reported by David Aikman, 
| Sandra Burton and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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The “Goddess of Democracy”: a flash of exuberant defiance 


ture, fashioned from plaster-covered | 
Styrofoam and bearing a marked re- | 
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DIPLOMACY 


“Here We Go, 
On the Offensive” 


Bush finally scores a foreign policy triumph 
as he seizes the initiative from Gorbachev 








BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 
hat a difference two days make. 
George Bush rode into Brussels 
last Monday the “Nowhere 


President,” criticized as a dithering leader 
without vision, too passive, too reactive, 
too unimaginative to compete with Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. In town to celebrate 
NATO's 40th anniversary, Bush seemed 
destined to preside over a nasty family 
quarrel, if not the alliance’s demise. 

But then Bush scored what he proudly 
called “a double hit.” Just as he had 
awakened his sleepy presidential cam- 
paign with a socko speech at the 1988 Re- 
publican Convention, he rose from his 
four-month presidential lethargy to 
launch an initiative that wrested the 
arms-control initiative from the Soviet 
leader and averted a bruising collision 
among the allies. The sigh of relief echoed 
from West Germany to Washington, 
where Bush’s lackadaisical leadership 
was sowing seeds of Government paraly- 
sis. Two days later, Bush rode out of Brus- 
sels the man of the moment. 

The President's triumph came not a 
minute too soon. The crucial NATO gath- 
ering demanded more from the U.S. than 
Bush’s hypercautious hedging, ready or 
not. Ever since Gorbachev promised last 
December to slash Soviet forces in Eu- 
rope, he had been bombarding an awed 
Europe with proposal after proposal to re- 
fashion the Continent’s military balance, 
his way, while the U.S. stood idly by. And 
for the past two months, the U.S. and 
Britain had brawled with West Germany 
over whether and when to modernize 
NATO’s few remaining short-range nucle- 
ar missiles in West Germany or trade 
them away. More broadly, the dynamic 
changes sweeping the European Conti- 
nent cried out for American leadership in 
reshaping NATO for an era in which the 
Soviet threat that bred it was receding. 
Few knew and fewer believed that Bush 
was about to hit one over the fence. 

But on Monday morning a resolute 
President strode to the podium and un- 
veiled a bold plan for a “revolutionary” 
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conventional-arms-reduction agreement. 
He put forward, with full alliance backing, 
an imaginative, sweeping proposal to speed 
up the talks to achieve deep cuts in troops, 
tanks, artillery and aircraft in Europe. The 
plan not only met Gorbachev's initiatives 
but topped them by calling for cutbacks 
that would erase the East bloc’s numerical 
advantage while slashing the U.S. presence 
on European soil, all within three years. 

That spurred the alliance’s 16 foreign 
ministers through a seven-hour marathon 
meeting that ended with a compromise on 
the hotly divisive subject of negotiations 
to lower the number of short-range nucle- 
ar forces (SNF) in Europe. West Germany 
won agreement that bargaining would in- 
deed begin, but not until conventional- 
arms reductions were under way, which 
would be 1992 at the earliest. Britain and 
the US. held fast for agreement that such 
talks would aim at only a partial reduc- 
tion of U.S. and Soviet warheads and not, 
as Bonn wanted, at their complete 
elimination. 

A double hit indeed. The allies greet- 
ed the combination of plans rapturously, 
though with some technical reservations. 
As Dutch Prime Minister Rudd Lubbers 
said, “The experts may not be happy with 
this, but as a politician, I think it’s the 
right thing to do.’ The President, said the 
prestigious British daily the Guardian, 
“rode to the rescue like the proverbial 
USS. cavalry, at the last possible minute.” 
There was even approval, though much 
more muted, from the Soviets. From Par- 
is, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze called Bush’s plans “serious” and a 
“step in the right direction.” 

The applause was equally thunderous 
from liberals and conservatives in the 
U.S. New York Times columnists Antho- 
ny Lewis, a staunch liberal, and William 
Safire, a stalwart conservative, hardly 
ever agree on anything. but both hailed 
Bush’s plan in facing columns last week. 

Never mind, for the moment, that 
hard and complicated negotiating re- 
mains before NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
can start cutting their conventional forces 
in Europe to low, equal numbers. Never 




























































mind that Bush’s goal of reaching agree- 
ment in “six months or maybe a year” 


and finishing the reductions by 1992 
sounds like a pipe dream. Never mind 
that the estimated $1 billion in potential 
savings doesn’t measurably reduce the 
U.S. defense budget or redress the “bur- 
den-sharing” problem among the allies. 
Never mind even that British Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl still dis- 
agree over the alliance’s nuclear future. 
Those matters will certainly become 
important in the months ahead. But what 
counts for now is that this time it is the 
US. challenging the Soviet Union to 
speed up arms talks and go beyond Mos- 
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Victory tour: the President and Chancellor Kohl bask in the glow of the alliance’s “double hit” 


“We’ve demonstrated the alliance’s ability 
to manage change to our advantage, 
to move beyond the era of containment.” 


GEORGE BUSH 


Declared Bush 


Here we go now, on the offensive, with a 


cow's initial proposals 
proposal that is bold and that tests wheth 
er the Soviet Union will move toward bal 
What counts also is that NATO has 
managed to hold itself together 

The 
showered on Bush showed how much the 
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very effusiveness of the praise 


West has been hungering for the leader 
ship that only a U.S. President can pro 
time, Bush indicated 
that he could satisfy that hunger. Nor was 
his triumph just a public relations coup. It 
may really open the door to the most sig 


vide, For the first 


nificant arms reductions since the end of 


World War II. Then Europe, East and 
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West 


attention to creating a stable 


may finally be able to give its ful 
open and 
unified continent 

The beginnings of such a rosy future 
could lie in Bush’s scheme for lowering 
some of Europe’s military barriers 
>» Quickly 
locking in the latest Soviet proposals t 
cut NATO and Pact 
mored and 


pieces to an equal level 


sign an interim agreement 


Warsaw tanks, ar- 
artillery 
tnen 


slightly below those now fielded by NATO 


personnel carriers 


bringing 


As in all the reductions being considered 


in the Conventional Forces in Europe 
(CFE) negotiations under way in Vienna 
the reductions would be much deeper for 
the Warsaw Pact than for NATO 
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> Offer to reduce the number of “combat 
aircraft’—for the moment a term left 
carefully undefined—and helicopters to 
15% below current NATO levels. This is a 
major U.S. concession, since NATO has 
steadfastly refused to discuss aircraft re- 
ductions. Under the Bush proposal, all 
aircraft (and other equipment) taken out 
of service would be destroyed 

> Set a ceiling of 275,000 each for US. 
and Soviet troops in Europe. That would 
require a cut of 30.000 soldiers for the 
U.S.— 10% of overall strength or, as Bush 
pledged, 20% of combat troops. The Sovi- 
ets would have to slash their troop 
strength nearly in half. All soldiers sent 
home would be demobilized. As with air- 
craft, the U.S. had previously refused even 
to consider troop cuts, claiming they were 
unverifiable, 

> Drastically speed up the negotiat- 





view” of Soviet policy that advised only a 
timid “status quo plus,” Bush finally 
found the urge for action. More impor- 
tant, Baker returned from Moscow con- 
vinced that the Soviets were “really seri- 
ous” about transforming the conventional 
balance. Gorbachev had laid out a forth- 
coming Soviet offer that looked as if it 
would produce both a propaganda coup 
and an opening for negotiations. Says a 
senior White House official: “Baker had a 
feeling that if we didn’t do something, we 
were going to get blown out of the water at 
the NATO summit.” 

Two days later Bush ordered the Pen- 
tagon to start working up a conventional- 
arms proposal of its own. With uncharac- | 
teristic speed, the Defense Department | 
delivered the outlines of the summit | 
scheme five days later. On May 19 Bush |! 
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Washington does not, nor will it ne- 
gotiate about naval forces, a major 
Soviet concern. The vexing matter of veri- 
fication, historically a stumbling block to 
Senate approval of arms treaties, has not 
been addressed. 

No wonder Thatcher hesitated at 
Bush’s timetable. “I think it’s a little bit 
optimistic,” she said. “It’s quite optimis- 
tic. It’s very optimistic.” 

But if the plan slips a year or so be- 
hind Bush's schedule, so what? The im- 
portant thing is that the U.S. is fully com- 
mitted to quick agreement on deep 
reductions. Bush began talking about con- 
ventional arms during the election cam- 
paign and now seeks to portray this 
week’s drama as the logical outcome of a 


“prudent” process. In fact, he made up his © 


mind littke more than two weeks before 
the summit. Even then, Bush moved 
largely in response to Gorbachev, who 
had just set forth yet another compel- 
ling proposal to Secretary of State 
James Baker on May 11 

Bush was frustrated, Deeply 
stung by domestic and allied 
criticism that he was drift- 
ing into a policy of pallid 
reaction to Kremlin 
moves, disappointed in 
the much touted “re- 











retired to his vacation home at Kenne- 
bunkport with his “small group” of top 
aides—Baker, National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft, his deputy Robert Gates, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman William 
Crowe and White House chief of staff 
John Sununu. Admiral Crowe in particu- 
lar made an eloquent case for the dramat- 
ic alteration in the U.S. position, to re- 
move what he called a Soviet “surprise- 
strike” capability in Europe. Says a 
participant: “Kennebunkport was the 
turning point. That’s where everyone was 
on board,” When visiting French Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand reiterated the 
Europeans’ yearning for movement on 
arms control, Bush was able to tell him 
that an offer was in the works. | 

By the time the Soviets finally tabled 
the details of Gorbachev's new proposals 

al the CFE conference in Vienna, the 
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The NATO proposal 
by Bush addresses 
only U.S. and 
Soviet troops in 
Europe, not an 
overall limit for the 
two alliances. It 
calls for a ceiling of 
275,000 troops for 
the U.S. and 
Soviets. According 
to NATO, to reach 
this level the U.S. 
would have to 
remove 30,000 
troops; the Soviets 

,000. The 
Warsaw Pact 
proposal calls for an 
overall limit of 1.35 
million troops for 
each side. 
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brief the allies. Britain and France insist- 
ed that they would never agree to scrap 
any of their planes that can drop nuclear 
bombs. The Americans replied, in effect, 
We knew you'd say that; that’s why we're 
proposing an aircraft reduction of only 
15%. Even Gorbachev was carefully noti- 
fied by letter the day before the NATO 
announcement. 

Bush’s bold plan gave NATO an initia- 
live to rival Moscow's and proved he was 
ready to play in the big game with Gorba- 
chev. But it also, almost serendipitously, 
supplied a way out of the increasingly an- 
gry impasse over SNF talks. “The main 
way the two issues connected,” said a U.S. 
official, “was on the timing.” Both Britain 
and West Germany came into Brussels 
making noises as if they were prepared to 
break up the meeting (if not the alliance) 
rather than yield. At one extreme was 
Thatcher, who was even more adamantly 
opposed than Bush to any proposal to ne- 
gotiate away any of NATO's remaining nu- 
clear weapons. At the other was Kohl, 
fighting for his political life and deter- 
mined to force the alliance into immedi- 
ate talks. His Foreign Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, stood guard against 
any backsliding. Said he: “It would be bet- 
ter to let the summit end with an open dis- 
agreement than for the Germans to 
crawl.” 

The U.S. case against SNF reductions 
has always been that nuclear weapons are 
needed to counter the massive Soviet ad- 
vantage in men, artillery, tanks and air- 
craft. But if conventional forces really 
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were being reduced toward parity, the 
US. could begin negotiations with a clear 
conscience. So Bush’s quick-march time- 
table held out the possibility that SNF 
talks could begin as early as 1992, which 
should satisfy West Germany. Now if 
only Thatcher would drop her resistance 
to any negotiations, and if the Germans 
would agree that some short-range nukes 
would be left . . . 

They all could, but not without an ex- 
hausting marathon negotiation of their 
own. Sub-Cabinet officials started it off 
around 9 a.m. Monday, attempting to 
draft the summit communiqué. By 5:30 
p.m. they had not got far; the key para- 
graph was so riddled with bracketed res- 
ervations advanced by various countries 
that it stretched over 24 double-spaced 
pages. The foreign ministers took over at 
6 p.m. The air conditioning was over- 
whelmed, and the atmosphere grew fetid. 
All the ministers except Italy’s dapper 
Giulio Andreotti peeled down to shirt 
sleeves. Cheese sandwiches came in, then 
beer and wine. Only once did tempers 
flare. A frustrated Genscher demanded of 
Canadian External Affairs Minister Joe 
Clark, “How many nuclear missiles do 
you have on your soil?” (Answer: none.) 
Dutch Foreign Minister Hans van den 
Broek presided superbly, explaining posi- 
tions and moderating in equally fluent 
English and German. But the key brokers 
were Baker and Genscher, who conferred 
privately at least four times, and British 
Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe, who 
joined one of their huddles. 

In the end, the summit’s success 
hinged on one word. Howe held out for 
language that would guarantee the preser- 
vation of at least some short-range nukes 
in Europe; Genscher fought hard to keep 
the door at least partly open for the so- 
called third zero (the first two are the 
elimination of two classes of medium- 
range nuclear weapons that the U.S. and 
Soviets are now dismantling). Baker final- 
ly came up with an inspired solution: use 
the phrase “partial reduction” and under- 
line the word partial. No one could recall 
an underline in a diplomatic document. 
Genscher bought it, and so eventually did 
the British. 

Like every good compromise, the SNF 
deal allowed all sides to claim victory. 
Genscher seized on the agreement to put 
off until at least 1992 a decision on “mod- 
ernizing” the U.S. Lance short-range 
nuclear weapons deployed in West Ger- 
many. Before, he said, “we had modern- 
ization without negotiations. 
Now we have negotiations with- 
out modernization.” Kohl even 
claimed, against the plain sense 
of the agreed wording, that the 
third zero was still a possibility. 
He noted that the Brussels com- 
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muniqué said NATO must keep some 
nukes for the “foreseeable future.” Given 
the fast pace of events, said Kohl, the 
“foreseeable future” could turn out to be 
only a “limited time.” That was too much 
for Thatcher, whose proud boast was that 
she had expunged every trace of the third 
zero. The Germans, she snapped, should 
read what they had just approved. “Par- 
tial means partial,” she said. “Wriggle as 
some people might, that is what they have 
signed up to.” 

As the man who masterminded the 
summit success, Bush was hailed in both 
Bonn and London. In Brussels he was 
pardonably exultant: “We've demonstrat- 
ed the alliance’s ability to manage change 
to our advantage, to move beyond the era 
of containment,” adding, with a broad 
grin, that the “double hit” had confound- 
ed his critics. “Whatever political arrows 
have been fired my way, it’s been worth 
it,” he said. 

In Mainz, West Germany, Bush deliv- 
ered his strongest speech since the Inau- 
guration. He put the U.S. squarely in fa- 
vor of the unification of Europe, 
addressing widespread pressure to lower 
the Continent’s political as well as mili- 
tary tensions: “The time is right. Let Eu- 
rope be whole and free.” Turning specifi- 
cally to the changing shape of some East 
bloc nations, Bush argued that their “pas- 
sion for freedom cannot be denied forev- 
er. There cannot be a common European 
home until all within are free to move 
from room to room.” But, he said, “let the 
Soviets know that our goal is not to under- 
mine their legitimate security interests. 
Our goal is to convince them, step by step, 
that their definition of security is obsolete, 
that their deepest fears are unfounded.” 

In London, Bush set about proving 
that the “special relationship” between 
America and Britain remained intact 
even though the U.S. had clearly been 
more solicitous of West German concerns 
in Brussels. Throughout his 40-hour stay, 
Bush sought to reassure Thatcher that she 
had not been eclipsed by Continental in- 
terests. Though it is unlikely that she will 
have as much influence with the cautious, 
pragmatic Bush as she did over Ronald 
Reagan, an ideological soul mate, the two 
found themselves in agreement on just 
about everything they discussed. 

Amid the genuine, and in this case 
unexpected, pleasure of an American 
President’s triumph, caution remains nec- 
essary. The US. and the Soviet Union are 
a long way from disarming Europe, and 
the SNF controversy may come back to 
haunt Bush. But the President at least has 
removed one giant question that had hung 
over him since the Inauguration. He can 
lead the Western world. Now he must 
continue. |—Reported by Michael Duffy with 
Bush, William Mader/London and Christopher 
Ogden/Brussels 
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Back in Business 


fter spending nearly four months kicking the tires of Western defense and 

diplomacy, George Bush last week finally climbed into the driver's seat. The 
reason for the President's triumph at the NATO summit was simple. His new pro- 
posal on conventional forces restored a degree of credibility and seriousness to 
the American conduct of arms control that has been missing for a decade—and 
that is a crucial ingredient in the leadership of the Western alliance, especially in 
the age of Gorbachev. 

It was almost exactly ten years ago, in June 1979, that Jimmy Carter signed 
the last strategic-arms treaty. Ronald Reagan denounced the treaty, then placed 
in key posts a cadre of ideologues who opposed bargains with the “evil empire.” 
Only under pressure from across 
the Atlantic did the Reagan Ad- 
ministration enter talks with the 
Soviets on intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles. Similarly, when 
the Administration began a new 
round of strategic arms talks, the 
aim was not so much to reach an 
agreement with Moscow as to out- 
flank the nuclear-freeze movement 
in the U.S. and to shore up con- 
gressional support for an array of 
new American weapons. 

Reagan's impatience with 
pacts and parleys was rooted in his 
distaste for the balance of terror 
that arms control helps preserve 
and fine-tune. Whether he was 
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Restoring a degree of credibility fantasizing about a perfect space- 
based defense or the abolition of 
. ballistic missiles, he was implicitly 

“ 
Arevolutionary repudiating the system of deter- 
conventional-arms- rence that had kept the nuclear 


peace for 40 years. No wonder 
Mikhail Gorbachev looked so 
good. He took gimmicky Ameri- 
can proposals, put his own spin on 
them, made them the basis of progress—and then bowed to the ensuing applause. 
Reagan had his own curtain calls too. It was part of his extraordinary luck that 
Gorbachev came along to make some of Reagan’s more obstinate policies pay off. 

The Bush team is dominated by people who understand that agreements be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. can strengthen both deterrence and the Western 
alliance. Yet they have been slow to act. They came into office looking nervously 
over their shoulders at the American right wing, which is ever vigilant against 
backsliding into the bad old days of détente. 

The Bush Administration also believed too much in what has become con- 
ventional wisdom, even among moderates: arms control is only one item on the 
larger agenda; the U.S. must simultaneously press the Kremlin on human rights 
and regional conflicts. All true. But arms control has always had a special role. In 
good times and bad, it keeps the superpowers talking about their one supreme 
mutual interest, the avoidance of war. Whichever side seems more engaged in 
that process is going to have an advantage on other issues and with other 
countries. 

Gorbachev's much vaunted charm and appealing slogans have been far less 
important to the overall success of his foreign policy than his near monopoly of 
the arms-control enterprise. By the same token, there was nothing wrong with 
George Bush’s earlier attempt to articulate a vision of a Western strategy that will 
go “beyond containment,” but that concept seemed insubstantial and unconvinc- 
ing in the absence of concrete proposals. Last week Bush made it sound real. 


control agreement.” 


GEORGE BUSH 
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SOVIET UNION 


A Volcano of Words and Wishes 


Past sins and present frustrations dominate the Congress 








BY JOHN KOHAN MoscOW 





s the newly constituted Congress of 

People’s Deputies swung into its sec- 
ond week of parliamentary pyrotechnics, 
a well-muscled representative from Mos- 
cow stepped onto the podium. For days, 
the Palace of Congresses had echoed with 
a litany of the sins of past regimes. But here 
was a man, apparently in full possession of 
his senses, delivering a passionate con- 
demnation of the once unassailable KGB. 

Deputy Uri Vlasov, a 1960 Olympics 
gold-medal weight lifter, blistered the KGB 
as “that most secret and conspiratorial of 
all state institutions.” Vlasov should know: 
in 1953 the Committee for State Security 
hauled off his father, a diplomat, and the 
man was never seen again. Make the KGB's 
budget public and give the Congress the 
right to appoint its head, urged Vlasov. 
Move the agency to modest offices in Mos- 
cow’s suburbs. Turn its forbidding head- 
quarters at Dzerzhinsky Square into a li- 
brary. “The bloody history of the main 
building is too unforgettable,” he said. 
“This is where, for decades, orders for the 
destruction and persecution of millions 
were sent oul. This service sowed grief. 
cries, torture on its native land.” 

That speech drew a standing ovation 
from virtually the entire assemblage. Even 
President Mikhail Gorbachev applauded 
briefly. More significantly, the new KGB 
boss, Vladimir Kryuchkov, told reporters 
after Vlasov’s moving outburst that the 
new Soviet legislature would consider fol- 
lowing the U.S. fashion and naming a com- 
mittee to oversee intelligence operations. 

As the complaints wore on, Gorbachev 
had reason to wonder, perhaps for the hun- 
dredth time, what he—and g/asnost—had 
wrought. While his countrymen sat trans- 
fixed before their TV and radio sets, the 
Deputies who filled the vast hall continued 
to unleash frustration, criticism and not a 
little invective at their rulers—even at Gor- 
bachev himself, Some Muscovites said they 
found the show so riveting they had to keep 
their heart pills handy. Others admitted 
they watched and wept. One Transcauca- 
sian Deputy aptly called the assembly a 
“volcano of words and wishes.” 

Amid all the week’s eruptions, Gorba- 
chev continued to dominate. In a 95-minute 
policy speech, he offered help for low-in- 
come Soviets, ordered an audit of all the 
benefits and privileges enjoyed by the ruling 
élite, and called for cuts in capital construc- 
tion and the space program. He promised to 
reduce next year’s defense budget 14% and 
disclosed that Moscow spent considerably 
more on the military than many of the Dep- 
uties suspected: about $130 billion a year. or 
some 9% of the Soviet Union's gross nation- 














Yeltsin: a hand for the man who gave his seat 
Wondering what glasnost has wrought. 


al product. Western leaders had long sought 
such an admission, but analysts insist that 
Gorbachev is still not leveling about defense 
layouts. Most think the military budget con- 
sumes somewhere between 12% and 16% of 
the country’s GNP, and a few surmises 
go even higher. But Gorbachev's major 
concern remained his economic-reform 
program, stalled, he complained, by “in- 
consistency, indecision, halfheartedness, 
zigzagging and even backpedaling.” 

Adding yet more fire to the proceedings 
was the reappearance of Boris Yeltsin, the 
crusty, populist former leader of Moscow's 
Communist Party. Earlier, he had failed to 
win a seat in the new Supreme Soviet, and 
that, it seemed, was the end of his thrust for 
position. But then Deputy Alexei Kazan- 
nick, an obscure university professor from 
Siberia, rose and announced that he would 
relinquish his place to Yeltsin. As applause 
rang through the hall, Gorbachev watched 
impassively from the raised tribunal before 
he told the hushed assembly, “In principle, 
I support such a proposal.” 

Yeltsin got the seat—and lost no time 
in pursuing his favorite themes. Sounding 
very much like the leader of the opposition, 
he charged that Gorbachev's recent self- 
criticism “did not absolve him of responsi- 
bility for the failure of his reforms.” Punch- 
ing away at the party apparatus and its 
privileges, he urged that the “word no- 
menklatura'—a reference to the 3 million 
or so holders of top jobs allocated by the 
party—“be dropped from our lexicon.” 


Yeltsin also called for election of a new 
Central Committee and demanded that 
the President submit to an annual vote of 
confidence, warning that if power contin- 
ued to be concentrated in the hands of one 
man, “we may find ourselves captives of a 
new authoritarian regime.” 

From other radical speakers came a 
similar catalog of complaints. Journalist- 
Deputy Yuri Chernichenko took a daring 
jab at Politburo conservative Yegor Liga- 
chev, wondering why he had been placed 
in charge of agriculture when “he was ab- 
solutely ignorant of this sphere and had 
failed with ideology.” Others called for a 
review of the events in the Georgian capi- 
tal of Tbilisi last April, when soldiers and 
riot squads attacked demonstrators with 
shovels and, it is alleged, with poison gas, 
killing 20. The probing questions contin- 
ued until the new First Vice President 
and nonvoting Politburo member, Anatoli 
Lukyanov, was moved to read out three 
hitherto secret telegrams sent from the 
Georgian party leadership, absolving the 
Kremlin of any direct responsibility. 

All told, the lacerating rough-and- 
tumble debate set important precedents 
for a nation learning the ground rules of 
democracy. “The major achievement,” 
said Estonian Deputy Siim Kallas, “has 
been showing the people that Deputies 
can pose questions to the higher authori- 
ties.” More important, of course, are the 
answers. A Moscow woman told the daily 
Moskovsky Komsomolets, “In other coun- 
tries, if people express dissatisfaction with 
their government, it steps down. What 
about ours?” A Moscow worker offered 
an equally blunt assessment: “I like the 
way they are letting off steam, but we're 
not better fed because of it.” a 


JAPAN 
Numero Uno 


The new top man pledges reform 


he latest chapter in Japan's influ- 

ence-peddling scandal came to a 
close last week as Foreign Minister Sou- 
suke Uno was named Prime Minister. 
Uno replaces Noboru Takeshita, who re- 
signed to save his ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party from further embarrassment 
over the scandal. Uno promised political 
reform and pledged to “regain the confi- 
dence of the people.” 

He'll have a way to go. Opposition 
leaders and some L.D.P. members have 
criticized the choice of Uno, a former 
member of the faction led by ex—Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, during 
whose administration (1982-87) the Re- 
cruit Co. helped line politicians’ pockets 
by offering to sell them stock in its real es- 
tate subsidiary at reduced rates before it 
went public. The next chapter of the Re- 
cruit scandal may be written when voters 
go to the polls next month to fill 126 seats 
in the upper house of the Diet. = 
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IRAN 


Sword of a Relentless Revolution 


The face of implacable hostility: a theocrat who could destroy but was unable to build 





A yatullah Ruhollah K homeini: 1900-1989 | 


e came to symbolize everything 
the West found incomprehensible 
and baffling about the East: his in- 
tense, ascetic spirituality and air of other- 
worldly detachment; his medieval, theo- 
cratic mind-set, which drew its parallels 
and precedents from the Islamic world of 
the 7th century; the mystical certitude 
that he spoke in the name of God, his 
country and Muslims everywhere 
Yet when Tehran Radio announced 
early this week that the Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini, Iran’s revolutionary zealot, 
was dead at 89, millions of his countrymen 
mourned the loss. They did so even though 
the movement he led plunged them into a 
devastating war with Iraq and left a legacy 
of turbulence at home and terrorism 
abroad. To his people, the patriarch with 
the baleful dark eyes and white beard had 
been the heart and sword of their revolu- 
tion, the icon of implacable opposition— 
first to the dictatorship of Shah Moham- 
med Reza Pahlavi and then to the US., 
which the Ayatullah relentlessly de- 
nounced as the Great Satan 
He translated his hatred of America 
into acts of terrorism and defiance that 
helped undermine one US. presidency 
and led a second into scandal. His follow- 
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ers held 52 Americans captive in the U.S 
embassy in Tehran from November 1979 
to January 1981, thus dealing a severe blow 
to the re-election chances of Jimmy Car- 
ter. Then, in what began as an effort to se- 
cure the release of American hostages held 
in Lebanon, the Reagan Administration 
became enmeshed in the Iran-contra af- 
fair, its gravest foreign policy blunder 

Khomeini vowed to pursue the con- 
flict with Iraq to the “frontiers of martyr- 
dom,” and sent an estimated 900,000 Ira- 
nians, many of them not yet teenagers, 
beyond that frontier. But in August 1988, 
the loss of key positions forced Tehran 
to accept a United Nations—sponsored 
cease-fire in the eight-year war. It was, 
said the Ayatullah, a decision “more 
deadly than drinking poison.” 

Tehran's utter isolation in the world of 
nations had become apparent just two 
weeks before the cease-fire decision, when 
a US. frigate mistakenly shot down an 
Iranian jetliner with 290 people aboard 
international response was notably mut- 
ed. In the following months, leading Irani- 
an politicians such as Parliamentary 
Speaker Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
54, attempted to soften their country’s 
radical image. But Khomeini would have 
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none of it. Last February he prompted a 
worldwide outcry when he demanded the 
death of Salman Rushdie, the Indian- 
born, British author of The Satanic Verses, 
a book many regard as blasphemous to Is- 
lam. “It is incumbent on every Muslim to 
do everything possible to send him to 
hell,” declared the Imam. An angry Brit- 
ain broke off diplomatic relations with 
Iran, and many Western ambassadors 
were temporarily recalled from Tehran 

Khomeini’s reassertion of radical Is- 
lamic rejectionism soon claimed his ap- 
pointed successor, Ayatullah Ali Monta- 
zeri, 65, as a victim, Montazeri had 
harshly criticized the war with Iraq and 
did not endorse the killing of Rushdie. In 
late March he was forced to resign 

How was it possible for an obscure re- 
ligious fanatic to lead one of the great rev- 
oluuionary upheavals of this century? To 
begin with, the time was ripe. The Shah 
had pushed his feudal and devout country 
into the modern, secular world too far and 
too fast, using torture and execution to 
suppress dissent. In addition, Khomeini’s 
place in the world of Shi'ite theology gave 
him a platform. Unlike Sunni Muslims, 
members of Islam’s other, much larger 
branch, Shi‘ites believe in an intermedi- 
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ary between God and man. In Shi‘ism’s 
first centuries, this role of mediator was 
played by the Twelve Imams, who were 
thought to be the rightful successors to the 
Prophet Muhammad and who combined 
religious and secular authority. Most Shi- 
‘ites continue to believe that the Twelfth 
Imam, who disappeared in A.D. 940, will 
one day emerge from hiding to establish a 
purified Islamic state. Some Iranians 
hailed Khomeini as an Imam qualified to 
be the deputy for the Shi‘ite messiah. 
Khomeini was educated as a scholar 
in Qum, the holy city where he worked as 
a teacher, married and reared a family of 
six children. An excellent instructor, he 
was fascinated by the Greek philosophers, 
especially Plato, whose Re- 
public provided the Ayatul- 
lah with a model for his 
own concept of the ideal 
state, in which the philoso- 
pher-king was replaced by 
the Islamic theologian. 
Khomeini’s long rise to 
power began with a series of 
confrontations with the re- 
gime of the Shah. In 1962 
he led a general strike of the 
clergy to protest reforms al- 
lowing witnesses in court to 
swear by any “divine 
book,” instead of the Koran 
alone. By the spring of 1963 
he was under house arrest 
for telling huge crowds at 
Qum that just a “flick of the 
finger” could sweep away 
the Shah. Soon after his re- 
lease a few months later, 
Khomeini was arrested 
again, this time for foment- 
ing riots against a modern- 
ization program that in- 
cluded land reform. He was 








imprisoned for half a year, The cleric’s portrait stirs Tehran crowds on the anniversary of his revolution 
He personified the power of Islam to defy the West. 


then exiled to Turkey. He 
soon moved to the Iraqi city 
of An Najaf, one of Shi‘ism’s holiest 
shrines. There for 14 years he taught, 
meditated and taped messages of hate 
against the Shah that were distributed on 
cassettes to mosques back in Iran. 

Then the Shah’s government made 
the crucial mistake of asking Iraq to expel 
Khomeini. Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein complied, thereby earning Khomei- 
ni’s abiding hostility. In October 1978 the 
Ayatullah went to France and settled in 
Neauphle-le-Chateau, a Paris suburb, 
where for the first time he enjoyed the full 
glare of Western press attention. Shortly 
after his arrival, the continuing massive 
street demonstrations and battles be- 
tween the Iranian soldiers and protesters 
turned the tide against the regime and led, 
within three months, to the Shah's exile. 
In February 1979 Khomeini made his tri- 
umphant return to Iran, where ecstatic 
million-strong crowds greeted him. 

Khomeini’s ascent to power worked a 




















remarkable change in a man who had once 
seemed a gentle, if extraordinarily zealous, 
cleric. During the upheaval that toppled 
the Shah, Khomeini urged his followers to 
remain nonviolent. In part, this was a 
shrewd wish to avoid harsh military repri- 
sals, but his caution also reflected Kho- 
meini’s temperament at that time. Abol- 
hassan Banisadr, whom Khomeini ousted 
as President in 1981, notes that in the final 
weeks of Khomeini’s exile the Ayatullah 
“would not even kill a fly.” Yet after Kho- 
meini became Iran’s ruler, he exhorted his 
countrymen to kill, burn and destroy. 
Khomeini and his followers attempt- 
ed to stifle every vestige of opposition 
to the imposition of a Muslim theocracy. 
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Iran across the Shatt al-Arab in Septem- 
ber 1980 after Khomeini called for an up- 
rising of Iraqi Shi‘ites and fomented skir- 
mishes along the border. Iranian forces 
blunted the Iraqi offensive, and two 
months after the war began, the conflict 
was largely stalemated. After years of 
fighting, Tehran lost all hope of victory 
when Iraq stopped an Iranian drive for 
the port city of Basra in early 1987; a year 
later, Iraq began the offensive that even- 
tually brought Iran to the peace table. The 
fighting reportedly cost both countries an 
estimated $500 billion. More than 900,000 
Iranian lives were lost; 300,000 Iraqis died 
during the war. 

Khomeini’s ability to hold together 
the squabbling factions that 
produced Iran’s revolution 
was one of his major 
achievements. After first 
setting the direction of the 
nation through proclama- 
tions and statements, Kho- 
meini left it to his followers 
to forge specific policies. 
Still, he remained the pivot- 
al figure of Iranian politics, 
even toward the end, when 
his various illnesses made it 
impossible for him to follow 
events closely. The dismiss- 
al of Montazeri, in the opin- 
ion of many experts, put in- 
creased power in the hands 
of the pragmatic Rafsan- 
jani, who is also Command- 
er in Chief of the Iranian 
armed forces. In the final 
months of Khomeini’s life, 
the spotlight also turned on 
his son, Ahmed Khomeini, 
43, who has lately been 
increasingly visible in 
public life. In his zeal and 
rigid ideology, Ahmed ap- 





In so doing they set standards for brutal- 
ity and injustice that at least equaled— 
and probably surpassed—the worst ex- 
cesses of the Shah’s regime. A clergy- 
dominated security system soon rivaled 
SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police, in terror 
and bloodthirstiness. 

As the military underwent repeated 
purges and came under the influence of 
the clerics, its force was swiftly applied to 
suppress ethnic minorities that had sup- 
ported the revolution in hopes of gaining 
greater cultural and political autonomy. 
The excesses led to nearly 10,000 execu- 
tions—some put the actual figure as high 
as 20,000—and tens of thousands of ar- 
rests. This provoked a campaign of assas- 
sination by dissident Islamic guerrillas 
that eliminated hundreds of top members 
of the Ayatullah’s regime. 

While he was consolidating his revo- 
lution at home, Khomeini was seeking to 
extend it to other nations. Iraq attacked 


pears to be very much his 
father’s son. 

For whoever succeeds the Ayatullah, 
many fruits of the revolution will remain 
bitter. Unbending militance has turned 
Iran into an international pariah, and 
most Muslims have resisted Khomeini’s 
call for the spread of Islamic fundamen- 
talism. It is possible, though, to compare 
his role with that of the 20th century’s 
other great revolutionaries. Like the Sovi- 
et Union’s Viadimir Lenin, he fomented a 
revolution from distant exile, then re- 
turned to try to bend it to his will. Like In- 
dia’s Mohandas Gandhi, he mobilized 
spiritual forces for political ends. Like 
China's Mao Zedong, he attempted to 
push beyond nationalism to ideological 
and cultural revolution, believing that by 
destroying the old order, he could create 
the conditions for the emergence of a uto- 
pia. As it turned out, however, Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini could destroy but he 
could not build, and his legacy is a country 
in chaos. = 
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to Tokyo. ~ 


Continental announces nonstop service to Tokyo from 
Seattle/Tacoma. Direct fr-om Newark. And connections 
throughout the Mainland U.S. 

It expands on our position as the airline that knows 
international travel. And connplements our world-class service 
to Europe. Mexico. Central «\merica. Canada. The Caribbean 
Bermuda. The So uth Pacific. And Hawaii 
For the inte rnational traveler, 
it’s anew begi nning to the Orient 
Malye it yours 


For reservations and information, call your travel agent 
or Continenta y at 1-800-231-0856 


Working to be y~our choice to the world 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE CHANGING SHAPE OF U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


am Kusumoto has a problem. The Japanese 
president of Minolta’s American subsidiary 
wants his daughter to return to Japan, find 
a Japanese husband and settle down there. 


But his daughter doesn’t want to go. Her 





sister has already moved to Chicago with her 
American husband, a medical intern. The unmarried 
daughter still lives with Kusumoto in New Jersey; she 


thinks Japan is nice to visit, but she wouldn’t want to 


twin deficits of budget and trade. %* This is im- 
portant. For the tensions that exist between the U.S. 
and Japan are provoked by real cultural and political 
problems. Many feel that Japan's new-found economic 
power has been accompanied by nationalistic arro- 
gance and a refusal to come to terms with its own 
wartime history. At the same time, it seems clear that 
Americans, according to former Pentagon chief Frank 


Carlucci, are reacting to Japan’s recent ascent with “an 





live there. %* Kusumoto’s dilemma is symbolic of the 


changing shape of U.S.- 


Japanese relations. — As 


more and more Japanese 
companies move here— 
and as more American 
businesses establish beach- 
heads in Japan—human 
relationships are starting 
to undermine the politi- 
cal rhetoric of “us” versus 
“them” that feeds the 


bilateral tension between 


Japan and United States. 


The microeconomic links 
between enterprises on 
both sides of the Pacific 
may help to solve the 
macroeconomic problems 
brought on by the global 


economy, and America’s 


© 1989 The Time Inc. Magazine Company 
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Preparing to take up my new duties as 
American Ambassador to Japan, I visited U.S. 
firms whose operations in Japan are part of the 
$15 billion investment there and talked with 
some of the U.S. heads of Japanese multina- 
tionals. There was a clearly evident common 
denominator: Success in the United States and 
Japan means one must be not only a good 
competitor but also a good corporate citizen, 
learning accepted practice and working by it. 


The United States has been a focus of the 
recent exponential growth in Japanese over- 
seas investment. Our country offers Japanese 
investors the largest, most prosperous market 
and among the most creative skilled workers in 
the world. Japanese corporations bring us 
jobs, technology, new management methods and 
an intimate knowledge of their market, the 
world’s second largest. Clearly both sides 
benefit. 


In the daily drama of international com- 
merce, U.S. and Japanese firms will both 
cooperate and compete. 


Through such competition and cooperation 


our two countries prosper and the ties that 
bind us together grow stronger. 


Michael H. Armacost 


irrational fear of Japan's technological prowess.” Recent 


polls evince a reaction way 
out of proportion to the 
problems raised by dis- 
putes over nontariff trade 
barriers: more Americans 
fear Japanese economic 
power than Soviet military 
might. These are hot 
issues, and the press on 
both sides of the Pacific is 
eager to fan the flames. 
* But out of the glare of 
the television cameras and 
the bold newsprint head- 
lines, ordinary business 
leaders, workers, educators 
and consumers are busy 
building a web of cultural 
and economic ties that 


have inextricably linked 
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the fate of Japan and the United States into what 
President George Bush calls the “world’s most impor- 
tant bilateral relationship.” % Almost 250,000 Ameri- 
cans work for Japanese companies in the United 
States, while some 100,000 Japanese work for Ameri- 
can firms in Japan. The total amount of bilateral wade 
exceeds $110 billion per year. The United States sells 
more goods and services to the Japanese than to any 
other country but Canada, and half of the foreign in- 
vestment in Japan comes from the United States. The 
direct investment by the Japanese in the United 
States—while still far behind that of Great Britain and 
the Netherlands—rose to nearly $35 billion in 
1988. % Though these figures represent the foun- 
dation of a new economic structure, they tend to em- 
phasize the quantity of the bilateral relationship at the 
expense of the growing quality of mutual understand- 


ing. As Americans and Japanese cross the Pacific in 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


ever-greater numbers, the distance between the two 
disparate cultures has narrowed. From the appearance 
of Americans on the Tokyo Stock Exchange to Japa- 
nese executives hosting a rib barbecue in northern 
Oklahoma, there is tangible human evidence of an in- 
creasingly global economy. % The success of tech- 
nology transfers, joint ventures, local factories, and the 
cross-pollination of two different business philoso- 
phies—each with its own strengths—have so impressed 
American politicians that some, like Senator Bob 
Packwood of Oregon, have called for a U.S.-Japan free 
trade zone. The very mention of this plan has be- 
come a symbolic signpost of how the transpacific mi- 
gration of companies may lead to a new economic in- 
ternationalism. The ties that bind the United States 
and Japan together are starting to engender the 
bilateral cooperation necessary for both nations to effec- 


tively meet the challenges of the new global economy. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


JAPANESE INVESTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


n the United States, eco- 
nomic nationalism is easy to 
preach, but hard to practice. 
After all, last year Honda 
America began exporting 
U.S.-made Accords to Japan. 
In Georgia, the Southern Bell 
telephone company buys 
computer PBXs from Japan, 
Israel and Tennessee and 
sells cellular equipment to Argen- 
tina and Australia. In Flat Rock, 
Michigan, the Japanese car-maker 
Mazda is manufacturing Ford 
Probes. Meanwhile Ford, an Ameri- 
can company, owns 25 percent of 
Mazda and both companies own 
significant shares in Korea’s Kia 


by Philip Gibney 


Motors. The all-American boy 
wonder of Silicon Valley, Steve Jobs, 
who co-founded Apple Computer 
Co., has built his innovative NEXT 
computer around a new high-tech 
memory device made in Japan by 
Canon. In this new globally inter- 
connected environment, protection- 
ism hurts everybody. What's a poor 
politician to do? 

Jump on the international band- 
wagon, that’s what. After complain- 
ing for years to Congress about the 
loss of jobs to Japanese competi- 
tion, many American governors are 
now encouraging Japanese invest- 
ment in the United States. 

In South Carolina, Governor 


Campbell notes that “there are 18 


Japanese companies and 19 Japa- 


nese factories here, including Fuji 
Photo Film, and we anticipate 
welcoming more Japanese firms in 
the future.” 

Sull, many Americans remain 
wary of what they perceive to be 
“the selling of America” to Japan. 
Indeed, Representative John Bryant 
(D., Texas) has introduced a bill in 
Congress to require disclosure of 
all foreign investments. The rise of 
the yen has certainly made the 
United States an attractive place to 
spend money for assets most 
Americans couldn't afford. But 
sophisticated financial analysts per- 


ceive the transpacific movement of 
capital not as a loss of American 
assets, but as an important contri- 
bution to the American economy, 
ae 


Moving to the Market: 
“A Huge Impact” 


Japanese companies have long been 
aware that the United States is the 
world’s largest computer market. 
The threat of protectionism pushed 
some companies to build American 
factories lest they lose access to the 
U.S. market. At the same time, 
many shifted more of their opera- 
tions in order to better connect 
with the needs of their American 
customers. “We need facilities 
here,” says Tsuneo Tanaka, presi- 
dent of Hitachi America, Ltd. 
(HAL), so that when the customers 
have questions “they don’t have to 
wait for the answers to come from 
Japan.” 

“If you want to market in the 
U.S.,” says Hiroshi Hamada, presi- 
dent of Ricoh, Co. Ltd., “you have 
to produce in the U.S. We follow 
a policy based on steps. — First, 
whatever we do, whether it be a 
knock-down system or something 
else, we have to increase local 
employment. Then we localize 
product technology, and locally 
research and develop new products 
and technologies. At the same 
time, we localize employment. Of 
course, the rank and file are local, 
but this also includes higher levels 
up to and including the company 
president. Finally, we localize own- 
ership. That is, we aim to become 
a publicly owned company in every 
foreign market we're in. Somehow 
we want to find a way to share the 
equity.” 

Making the decision to build 
production facilities here was 
spurred by the rise of the yen, but 
it has been reinforced by the 
growing international sophistication 
of Japanese executives. — It has 
reflected confidence in the U.S. 
work force and a recognition of 


Japanese corporations 


own a majority stake in 
628 U.S. production 

and assembly operations, 
accounting for 815 
plants in operation or 


under construction. 


notions about international trade 
that Americans have understood 
intuitively for centuries. “If you 
look at the history of our city of 
Jamestown,” says Virginia Governor 
Gerald Baliles, “we've been trading 
with the world for 400 years. . . 
I see foreign capital investments in 
real estate and factories as a vote 
of confidence in the future of the 
counuy.” 

That confidence is reflected in 
the statistical data. By 1988, Japa- 
nese corporations owned a majority 
stake in 628 U.S. production and 
assembly operations. These ac- 
counted for 815 plants in operation 
or under construction. In 1986, 
the total expenditures for new plants 
and equipment for all Japanese 
affiliates in the United States to- 
taled $3.9 billion. “These are more 
than just numbers,” noted Under- 
secretary of State Allen Wallis in a 
speech last year, “They represent 
more efficient’ production and 
exchange; more choices and a 
higher standard of living for our 
consumers.” 
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To Bobby Flaherty, mayor of 
Bartlett, Tennessee (pop. 25,000), 


just outside of Memphis, the import 


of all this high-falutin’ rhetoric can 
be boiled down to one word: jobs. 
That's what Brother supplied when 
they built their electronic typewriter 
plant in 1987 ata time when bucolic 
Bartlett. was litte more than a 
“bedroom community” for commut- 
ers to nearby Memphis. “With just 
over 500 employees, they've made 
a huge impact in a litte town like 
ours.” 

Hitachi decided to locate its 
corporate headquarters in Tarry- 
town, N.Y., a sleepy 17th-century 
ferry town just up the Hudson River 
from New York City. To assess the 
impact of the electronics giant on 
Tarrytown, Mayor Eileen Pilla 
applies a simple yardstick: “They've 
[Hitachi] certainly put more back 
into the economy than they've taken 
out.” 

For years, the economy of the 
Auantic port city of Newport News, 
Virginia, had been dominated by 
Newport News Shipbuilding, which 
employs 29,000 people to build 
submarines and aircraft carriers for 
the U.S. Navy. By 1985, as the 
federal deficit was soaring, the local 
government began to panic, as they 
sensed the coming of military 
cutbacks which would have a devas- 
tating impact on their community. 
Then one day, in nearby Kings Mill, 
former mayor Joe Richie played a 
round of golf with the president of 
Canon, USA, who just happened to 
be looking for a spot for Canon's 
new manufacturing facility. The 
mayor offered to supply the land if 
Canon would supply the economic 
diversification Newport News so 
desperately needed. The result: a 
new factory which turns out 2,000 
copiers and 20,000 electronic type- 
writers a month. 

Canon Virginia, Inc. (CVI) “has 
been a magnet for this area,” says 


Joe S. Frank, vice mayor, “drawing 


other Japanese companies here and 
creating over 1,000 jobs for this 
community. When they build their 
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A Global KDD Presents a New Calling 


o the list of Japanese corporate names re- 

engineering the landscape of internation- 

al business and information flows, add a 
new set of letters that are looming larger each day: 
KDD. 

You probably don’t know it, but you're already 
doing business with KDD almost every time you tel- 
ephone, broadcast, send a fax or telex, or trans- 
mit computer data to or from Japan, Because 
Kokusai Denshin Denwa (literally, International Tel- 
egraph & Telephone) is Japan's first and largest 
overseas telecommunications empire. 

Running the country's cable and satellite lifelines 
to the world, it handles 800,000 calls and message 
transmissions in and out each day. It has pioneered 
satellite, optic-fiber and digital communications 
networking in the lab and on the lines. Now, KDD’s 
sending the world a message of its own: it’s set 
to do some really global-class networking in the 
biggest telecommunications markets there are. 


Direct Digital 
In April KDD opened service on the first trans- 
Pacific fiber - optic cable, the $500 million TPC- 3. 
And that simultaneously plugged Japan and North 
America both into the long-awaited age of the 
global Integrated Services Digital Networks 
(ISDN). 


Insulation |Polyeth 


laying of the TPC-3, a joint venture of 30 
telecommunications companies in 15 countries who 
will all ultimately be hooked into its high tech, sym- 
bolizes the new era of digital technology on the tel- 
ephone, and the new order of cooperation between 
governments and firms that will be needed to make 
sure ISDN works profitably. 

The heart of the inch-thick TPC- 3, stretching from 
Japan to Hawaii to San Francisco, is a six-strand 
bundle of 0.lmm-wide optical fibers, together 
far smaller than the cord on your phone receiver. 
Replacing bulky coaxial cables, these lines carry 
messages coded not in electrical impulses but in 
light waves. 

The highest-capacity coaxial cable of the old 
type carries only 4,200 circuits—but the TPC-3 
can theoretically handle a maximum 40,000 tele- 
phone circuits at once, The secret is the digitalizing 
of all messages, whether carried by human voice, 
in fox images or encoded as computer data, into 
the familiar series of “0” and ‘1'’ combinations 
that microchips use for all their millions of instan- 
taneous calculations. 

ISDN flashes these along the strands of fiber- 
optic glass in tiny pulses of light that flicker on and 
off in millionths of a second—much like a sci-fi 
version of the ancient “dot-dot’’ and “‘dit-dit’’ of 
Morse code telegraphy. The pulses are received 





The company's ship, the KDD Maru, plied the Pacific for six months in laying 


KDD’‘s 3,90 


-km portion of the new fiber-optic cable. 


and decoded by complex devices at each end that 
restore the caller's voice, the fax's picture and the 
computer's alphanumeric characters that you 
receive on the end of your line, 

This technique, involving huge, nationwide net- 
works of fiber optics and exotic repeating, switch- 
ing and converting machines that can make it work 
with the common phone on your desk, is causing 
the biggest telecommunications revolution since 
microwave. Because its high speed and high- 
fidelity transmission permits every telecom instru- 
ment in an office—your telephone, telex, fax 
machine, personal computer —to connect from con- 
tinent to continent much more cheaply and much 
quicker using just a single phone circuit, rather than 
separate lines for each. 

“For example,’ says Tohru Ohta, Engineering 
Director of KDD‘s Corporate Planning Headquart- 
ers, “the telex is going the way of the dinosaur. Too 
slow, and long-distance calls are expensive. Sup- 
pose you combine your word processor instead with 
a fox machine: you type a two-page memo, then 
press a button, and the image of each page goes 
out on the telephone line via the fax. With ISDN 
it happens in just six seconds per page. You get au- 
tomatic confirmation of the number that's receiving 
on the other end, confirmation that both pages go 
through, and error correction so your machine 
won't skip a line without being noticed. 

“And since the information is digital, it can be 
received not only as a fax image but as a string 
of characters that will flow directly into the memory 
of a personal computer, or any off-line storage 
device, automatically. 

“It's very handy. But the savings in connect time 
are what really makes the potential enormous. With 
ISDN you can send your computer's entire memory 
over the phone across the ocean in a matter of 
minutes.” 

KDD’s telex business is already dropping off by 
20 percent a year, and with trans- Pacific ISDN 
Ohta expects the fax terminal will quickly become 
the telex of the future — cutting communication bills 
to a fraction of present totals. 


Together All Over 

KDD's technical prowess (the company invests 
$80 million a year in research into exotic forms of 
digital communication, such as the full-color, full - 
motion picture phone) has done a great deal to 
make the digital age itself a reality. Twenty years 
of R&D carried out by the 7,000-man, $2 billion 
per year public carrier have helped it bring Japan’s 


Card 


impressive telecommunications network up to 
world-class levels, And it has the plons and the 
budget to continue on to the next step : turning that 
into a global network which will plug Japan into 
digital information flows in every country on earth, 

That is how the TPC- 3 Cable (half of which was 
laid by KDD's own ship) was built ; that is why the 
TPC-4 Cable, still on KDD drawing boards and 
envisioned to carry up to 80,000 circuits simul- 
taneously, is being designed. 

But there are other integrations more important 
to making ISDN networks work. KDD carries much 
of the responsibility for securing agreements and 
guarantees that all the world’s digital circuits and 
ISDN -capable telephones, faxes, etc., will have a 
common compatibility—so that everyone in the 
world can talk to everyone else, no matter what 
brand or type of equipment he or she uses. ‘The 
ISDN adopts the 64 Kilobit- based standard tech- 
nology,’ says Ohta, “even though we could have 
made it faster, because that is in conformity with 
the current world telecom standard. It’s no use 
building another technical Tower of Babel here.’ 





Logo of a telecommunications pioneer 
adorns giant parabolic antenna. 


That might not seem too startling a concept, until 
one considers the many scrapes over standardizo- 
tion that have bedeviled governments and con- 
sumers alike over such mass high technologies as 
color TV broadcast, videocassette formats, and 
now the proposed High-Definition TV specs. 

The truth is that, with each country or company 
in this age of trade friction trying to “‘capture’’ 
world market share by insisting its own technol- 
ogy be used as the world standard, such agree- 
ments can be as hard to arrive at as national 








KDD is a leading developer of the full-color picture phone designed or mass 


markets. 


boundary adjustments. 

KDD has collaborated with two major partners 
in these early stages of building the ISDN global 
network, AT&T of the U.S. and British Telecom of 
the U.K. ‘From the start/’ says Ohta, ‘we have 
looked at this os three firms with a common 
couse—total international compatibility — rather 
than as competitors. Trying to force our own tech- 
nical standards down each other’s throats would 
only make cost and complexity mount to fantastic 
levels, and that wipes out the benefits of digital 
communication altogether.” 

Instead, the three companies together have care- 
fully drawn up an ISDN implementation guide— 
based on standards that have been fully vetted and 
stamped ‘approved’ by the world body which coor- 
dinates telecom standards, the CCITT. It’s a kind of 
cookbook for the world’s manufacturers of telecom 
equipment that tells them, no matter what type of 
gear they‘re whipping up, which standard ingre- 
dients are essential to making sure the product will 
work with the CCITT’s listed standards for ISDN, 
and all the other products plugged into it. “’That 
way, no customer will get stuck with something 
that can't communicate with Latin America or 
Mozambique when all those countries start get- 
ting their own ISDN circuits running.” 

The guidebook also tells how digital standards 
can be built into machines and terminals that also 
rely on old-style, analog copper telephone lines 
and exchanges. ‘Changeover to digital service for 
every telephone and terminal machine in the world 
will of course take quite a while—and we are 
stressing that all digital circuits are capable of han- 
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dling both the old and new equipment. So, it will 
be possible to buy a fax or private branch ex- 
change office switching system, for example, that 
works fine on digital or analog, calling across 
the street or across the ocean. 

"In fact, if you're going to buy anything fancier 
than a phone, from now on I'd buy a digital- 
capable machine. ISDN isn’t coming, it’s already 
here.” 


Get the Picture? 

Ohta sees digital services like TPC-3 opening 
vast new vistas for communication. ‘Picture phones, 
with quality in color and motion that’s surprisingly 
better than is available now, should have an inter- 
national standards go-ahead within a year or two. 
That will unleash the big producers to start making 
o market for them. The first sets will be expensive — 
perhaps tens of thousands of dollars apiece —but 
within five years we think a tremendous explosion 
in use, and the usual drop in price, will spread pic- 
ture phones like wildfire. They'll be as common 
around the house as the telephone by 2000.” 

And that, feels KDD, will itself go a long way 
toward bringing us all together, face-to-face, in 
the global age of digital telecommunications. 
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next facility here, that number will 
probably double.” 

Indeed, CVI recently announced 
the construction of a second plant 
in nearby Tappahannock, Virginia 
at an initial investment of $10 
million. Starting in August, 200 
more Virginia workers will supply 
molds, metal-stamping and sub- 
assembly parts to the Newport News 
factory. 

Though Japanese companies 
have been accused of avoiding heav- 
ily unionized regions, and steering 
clear of depressed economic areas, 
recent developments have con- 
founded these easy stereotypes. For 
the location of its first plant, Mazda 
chose Flat Rock, only a few miles 
outside of Detroit. While Detroit 
has long been America’s car capi- 
tal, the central city recently has 
been ravaged by crime, unemploy- 
ment and poverty. Mazda brought 
3,500 jobs to the depressed area 
and has seated one of its Japanese 
executives on a regional economic 
development board. In addition, 


says Osamu Nobuto, president of 


Mazda Motor Manufacturing (USA), 
“We purchase goods and services 
from an estimated 600 businesses, 
many of them in the immediate 
area.” Last year, those purchases 
exceeded $500 million. 

In New Jersey, the Governor's 
International Trade Representative, 
Ming Hsu, points out that, despite 
competitive pressure to locate in 
one of the state’s more affluent 
areas, “the Bank of Tokyo chose to 
move into the depressed Harbor- 
side area of New Jersey and to hire 
a specific percentage of workers 
from the local community.” 

California has lured more Japa- 
nese production facilities than any 
other state. From Ricoh’s thermal 
paper plant in Santa Ana to the 
Fujitsu computer products facility 
in San Jose, 180 Japanese factories 
are running or under construction 
in the large Pacific Coast state, and 
over 60,000 Californians work for 
Japanese-affiliated companies. The 
next most popular states for Japa- 





300,000 electronic 
typewriers were produced at 


Brother Industries U.S. in 


Bartlett, Tennessee last year. 


nese manufacturing firms are IIli- 
nois (55), Ohio (51), Georgia (41), 
and New Jersey (40). Indeed, only 
four states in the union (Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming) do not host some Japa- 
nese manufacturing facility. 
Initially, Japanese companies 
imported their own suppliers to 
service their new American subsidi- 
aries. But increasingly, says Bartlett's 
Bobby Flaherty, Japanese compa- 
nies have started to “contract out 
a lot of their work to local compa- 
nies. They like to use the local 
suppliers; the closer the better.” 
amen 


Local Content: 
“Building New Relationships” 


Local content has long been a 
rallying cry in this country for those 
who want to reduce the trade deficit. 
This has not been lost on Japanese 
executives. “There is a trade im- 
balance between the U.S. and Japan. 
So it is now vital for us to produce 
more of our products in this 





country,” says Hideharu Takemoto, 
president of Canon, U.S.A., Inc., a 
company that, by 1987, had already 
pumped $101.1 million of direct 
investment into the United States. 

Currently, 30 percent of Hitachi 
products sold in the United States 
are also made here. “It is my hope 
to produce 50 percent here while 
maintaining continuous _ sales 
growth,” says Tanaka. Local con- 
tent in the manufacture of Fujitsu's 
PBX phone computer systems is 
close to 80 percent. In Kentucky, 
Toyota will buy $650 million worth 
of parts and services a year from 
U.S. suppliers for its new Lexington 
plant. Two hundred U.S. compa- 
nies—including nearly 60 parts 
suppliers from 40 states—will do 
business with Toyota Motor Manu- 
facturing. At Mazda, 50 percent of 
the value of each car manufactured 
in Flat Rock comes from the United 
States, and the company expects 
that figure to rise to 75 percent by 
1992, “Significantly,” says Mazda’s 
Nobuto, “we are exporting compo- 
nents to Japan—we expect that 
figure to exceed $350 million this 
year alone.” 

“Domestic content is certainly 
increasing,” says Susan MacKnight 
of the Japan Economic Institute. 
She points to companies like Sony, 
whose television sets, manufactured 
in their San Diego plant, are close 
to 100 percent American-made. 
Other companies still import many 
parts from Japan and assemble them 
here. But they are doing more 
business with American suppliers as 
they become more knowledgeable 
about the market. If progress has 
been slow, says MacKnight, it is for 
good reason: Japanese companies 
are painstakingly careful about 
choosing companies which can 
consistently meet high-quality stan- 
dards. And it takes time to find 
those companies here and_ build 
new relationships. “The bottom 
line is, Japanese investors are trying 
to increase their economic content, 
for cost reasons. But it’s a long- 
term process.” 





~The tree 
ot imagination. 


Imaginative ideas don’t grow on trees. 

But at the Ricoh Research and 
Development Center, they often blossom 
around one. 

A giant, 250-year-old keyaki tree 
carved into a star-shaped table, is the 
center’s creative hub. Around it, 
research staff from around the world 
meet to exchange ideas. And to solve 
technological mysteries which, once 
unraveled, bring vast improvements in 
the quality of your work. 

Their efforts have already returned 
huge dividends. Ricoh Image Processing 
Systems, for example, produce incred- 
ibly clear, crisp images that give an edge 
to your business communications. 

Of course, image quality is only part 
of it. We’ve committed one of the 
highest R&D spending-to-sales ratios in 
Japan to the development of systems 
that promise an extraordinary level of 
compatibility with people. 

Contributing to this effort are the 
resources of a worldwide R&D network 
that includes Ricoh laboratories in the 
U.S., and soon in Europe. 

With a little imagination, it’s easy to 
foresee a time when the office really 
does work for you, rather than the other 
way around. 

In fact, if you’re using one of our 
current systems, “is ee 
you've had 
a glimpse of 
the future 


already. 
— 
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As the momentum grows for 
local content, this direct Japanese 
investment is paying long-term 
dividends for American companies. 
In New Jersey, says Ming Hsu, 
Japanese companies are strength- 
ening the ability of local companies 
to compete. “These companies are 
often able to enter the interna- 
tional marketplace through their 
association with the large interna- 
tional Japanese firms that do busi- 
ness in New Jersey.” 

Fujitsu, which employs 4,500 
people in 70 different facilities in 
the U.S. and Canada, has con- 
sciously tried to pump up local 
economies by building diversified 
industrial complexes. In Oregon’s 
Silicon Forest, Fujitsu is building a 
three-headed center comprising 
computer manufacturing, research 
and development, and_ office 
complexes, “It represents over 
300,000 square feet of new con- 
struction,” notes Yasushi Nakamura, 
president of Fujitsu America. In 
Dallas, Fujitsu’s plans to build an 
$80-million telecommunications 
center have prompted estimates 
from a Baylor University economist 
that construction will generate an 
additional $185 million in total 
spending, including 2,800 other 
permanent jobs and $70 million in 
payroll. 


Building plants is important, but 
the future economic success of 
Japan and the United States will 
depend on increased investment in 
ideas on both sides of the Pacific. 
It is well known that the success of 
the Japanese electronics industry 
has been built on American scien- 
tific breakthroughs. In 1956, Sony 
licensed the solid-state transistor 
from its American inventors at 
Western Electric, and later pur- 
chased the technology for the VCR 
from Ampex. Now Japanese firms 
who have developed their own 


Unlike the days 
of Edison and Bell, 


many of today's 


technology are beginning to foster 
research and development programs 
in the United States. It’s a vital 
step. For although America con- 
tinues to lead the world in Nobel 
laureates and scientific break- 
throughs, many feel that we can 
profitably use the presence of Japa- 
nese companies to concentrate on 
transforming research findings into 
practical technological improve- 
ments. 

“Japanese companies have a 
tremendous amount to teach about 
manufacturing processes,” says Lew 
Frauenfelder, president of Intellis- 
tor, a small high-tech firm which 
was bought out, in 1987, by Fujitsu. 
“We offered Fujitsu an economical 
way to explore a new area of inter- 
est’ [intelligent subsystems for 
computer central processing units] 
and Fujitsu offered us. . . a wealth 
of knowledge in turning concepts 
into well-built products.” 

The experience of Intellistor and 
other R&D hookups with Japanese 
firms have led some policy makers 
to suggest that instead of trying to 


“protect” American ideas from the 


Japanese, we should simply ex- 


change them for Ups on Japanese 
production methods, “Our national 
policy,” says Harvard political econo- 
mist Robert Reich, “should be to 
ensure that they do indeed teach 
us and that we do indeed learn.” 
Ricoh, which produces copiers, 
fax machines, cameras and laser 
printers with 1988 sales in North 
America of close to $1 billion, was 
the first company to start produc- 
tion of office products in the U.S. 
But in 1987, as a result of the U.S. 
trade deficit, Ricoh shifted more of 
its R&D efforts here, says Keiji 
Endoh, chairman of Ricoh Corpo- 
ration of America, “to respond to 
United States’ needs. Ricoh has 
been transferring advanced produc- 
tion and processing technology and 
know-how from Japan to the point 
where we have enhanced the U.S. 
manufacturing operation for ex- 
port to Europe and other parts of 
the world.” Joint research ventures 
with several American manufactur- 
ers have led to innovative break- 
throughs in marrying high-speed 
digital facsimiles with computers. 
Not only does Ricoh have three 
R&D centers in California's Silicon 
Valley, but its research center in 
San Jose has been working closely 
with Stanford University on apply- 
ing artificial intelligence and ex- 
pert systems to office automation. 
Never has the search for new 
technology been more global in its 
scope. Unlike the days of Thomas 
Edison and Alexander Graham Bell, 
when maverick inventors could 
conjure up new gadgets in their 
homemade labs, many of today’s 
technological breakthroughs  de- 
pend on international cooperation. 
Says Harvard's Reich: “Technologi- 
cal development is a joint product 
of multinational institutions—uni- 
versities, research laboratories, 
corporations, even defense  pro- 
grams—that link Jalented people 
from all corners of the globe 
through computers, satellite com- 
munications and jet airplanes.” 


In Japan, Dupont has installed 
200 Japanese scientists in an R&D 
lab for new materials technology in 
Yokohama, and IBM has established 
a Tokyo research lab in the shadow 
of the Imperial Palace, where a 
small army of Japanese engineers 
work to perfect image-processing 
technology. Here in the United 
States, Japanese executives have 
internalized these international im- 
peratives. “Fujitsu Limited is very 
committed to globalization,” says 
Nakamura. “That means develop- 
ing a cooperative and flexible 
exchange of ideas to insure that 


technologies advance, regardless of 


where they originated.” 

Moving Japanese R&D to the 
United States is more than global 
altruism, says Hitachi’s Tanaka; it 
makes good business sense. Hitachi 
found its high-performance auto 
products, designed for smaller 
(2-liter) Japanese engines, were 
ill-suited to the larger (5-liter) 
engines of American cars. Hitachi 
established a technical center in 
Detroit to jointly develop new 
throttle body and air bypass valve 
products with General Motors, Ford 





and Chrysler. As a result, says 
Tanaka, “we now sell more to 
American car companies than to 
Japanese car companies.” 

Toyota is also working to expand 
research and development capabili- 
ties in the U.S. According to Masa- 
haru Tanaka, senior managing 
director of Toyota Motor Corpora- 
tion, “Plans call for an expansion 
of our U.S. Technical Center Labo- 
ratory in Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
Technical Center’s headquarters in 
Gardena, California, and our Calty 
Design Center in Newport Beach, 
California. The total investment 
for the expansion will amount to 
about $140 million.” 

Canon is also busy proving that 
technology knows no_ national 
boundaries. In addition to the 
R&D Center Canon plans to build 
in Virginia, the diversified camera 
and electronics company with over 
$8 billion in annual sales has also 





Ricoh’s Telepress facsimile was 


developed in the U.S. and is now 


being manufactured here 


embarked on joint research and 
technology transfer with some of 
America’s industrial giants: Hewlett- 
Packard, Intel, National Semicon- 
ductor and Texas Instruments. In 
one key example, Canon and Kodak 
teamed up to produce a new Laser 
Multiformat Imager, a medical diag- 
nostic tool. Canon supplied the 
laser optics, while Kodak complied 
by offering film and imaging tech- 
nology. 

This year, Mazda surprised auto 
experts by announcing that the Flat 
Rock company will buy engines 
from Ford sometime in the mid- 
1990s. This will continue the history 
of technology transfers between 
Ford and Mazda. But Mazda's 
Nobuto—despite his firm's strong 
emphasis on engineering—doesn't 
want to put all his energy into 
technological solutions. “What we 
have to offer,” he says, “is how we 
are combining technology with 
people. State-of-the-art equipment 
is of little use if the people are not 
properly organized to use it to its 
full capacity.” 


je 
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U.S.-Japanese cooperation in the 
laboratory is surpassed by coopera- 
tion in the work place, particularly 
on the shop floor. While TV’s “60 
Minutes” and Ron Howard's film 
Gung Ho have made fun of Japa- 


nese labor relations with scenes of 


group calisthenics and company 
songs, the fact remains that Japa- 
nese management techniques have 
been popular with American work- 
ers and managers—boosting pro- 
ductivity and enhancing workplace 
democracy. Nowhere is this more 
evident than at the NUMMI plant 
(New United Motor Manufacturing 
Inc.), a Toyota-General Motors joint 
venture in Fremont, California, 
which churns out 100,000 Corollas 
and 100,000 Geo Prisms each year. 

In 1982, crippled by wildcat 
strikes, absenteeism, rising costs, 
poor quality and abysmal productiv- 
ity rates, GM closed its Fremont 
plant. At the time many executives 
blamed the factory’s troubles on 
union militance and worker apathy. 
Three years later, GM, Toyota and 
the United Auto Workers union 
struck a new deal. GM and Toyota 
hired back many of the old Fre- 
mont employees to work under a 
different system that emphasized 
quality circles, small production 
teams, and increased responsibility 
for the assembly-line workers, who 
now have the right and ability to 
shut down the assembly line to pre- 


vent accidents or examine defects. 


The results, according to manage- 
ment guru Tom Peters, the author 
of In Search of Excellence, “shocked 
General Motors. NUMMI's the 
least automated of GM's plants, but 
its productivity is supposed to be 
the best, and its quality is tops 
among the GM operations.” Says 
Toyota’s Tanaka, “NUMMI has 
highly benefited both companies. 
Particularly for us, it has demon- 


strated the viability of Toyota 


How to record:a star 160, olele 
.. light-years away. 


Astronomers study supernovas in the hope of 
learning more about the birth of the universe. 

So when Supernova 1987A burst into glory 
the scientific community immediately turned to a 
Japanese satellite named Ginga. High above Earth, 
it collects X-ray emissions and other pertinent data 
which could prove crucial in their quest 

At the heart of Ginga — Hitachi’s magnetic 


t 


bubble memory recorder. It can withstand the harsh 
est environments. Radiation. Solar wind. Extreme 
temperatures 

Which is perhaps to be expected. We’re the 
world leader in magnetic bu si memory tech- 
nology. Always have been 

Of course, some stars are much closer to 
home. And Hitachi shines here, too. Our dynamic 
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right at home. 





S-VHS video cameras are responsible for revolu- It goes to show that Hitachi is as adept at creat- 
tionizing the family photo album. ing products that are light-years apart as we are at 
While delivering image quality that’s out of creating technologies that are light-years ahead. 

this world. 
All of this is explained by the fact we're a 
US$46 billion company* We're involved in science. 


Electronics. Communications. Transportation. id ITAC ri 4 
Medicine. Most everything, in fact. 


Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 


*US$45.736 million; net sales for the year ending March 31, 1988. US$1= ¥125 
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production methods in an Ameri- 
can corporate culture.” 

Other Japanese practices have 
been successfully transferred to 
America. At Brother, the Japanese 
penchant for broad communication 
has kept the electronics company’s 
American employees involved and 
constantly thinking about how to 
improve operations. “Traditionally 
in the U.S., the chain of command 
is very strict. But to some degree,” 
says Brother President Hiromi Gunji 
with a mischievous grin, “I have 
been destroying this.” At Brother, 
sales figures, profits and the cost of 
new investments are disclosed to all 
employees. Brother’s “take-a-work- 
er-to-lunch” plan requires board 
members to eat with a different em- 
ployee every day. Thus, by the end 
of the year, all 350 of Brother’s 
secretaries, warehouse workers, and 
middle managers have had at least 
two lunchtime opportunities to voice 
their opinions to Brother's board 
of directors. Brother also encour- 
ages employees to bring ideas or 
suggestions to anyone in the com- 
pany, even if it violates the sacred 
chain of command. “When a de- 
cision is made,” says Gunji, “it is 
made according to the chain of 
command. Up to the decision, 
everything is open.” 

If Japanese companies have been 
expert at tapping the potential of 
American workers, they have been 
less successful, until recently, at 
motivating or attracting the best 
American managers. “There was a 
great deal of frustration for Ameri- 
can managers in Japanese compa- 
nies,” admits Gunji. “They couldn’t 
evaluate their Japanese employees, 
because they were in the States on 
a mission from Tokyo.” A number 
of discrimination suits, alleging that 
promotions went to the Japanese 
firs’ and the Americans second, 
highlighted the issue. 

The Japanese presidents of 
American subsidiaries were also 
frustrated with the heavy-handed 
influence of the home office, who 
didn’t understand the needs of 





Disk drives are assembled in clean 


rooms at Fujitsu America’s 
manufacturing facility in 
Hillsboro, Oregon. 


overseas markets. “When I came 
here four years ago, orders still 
came from Tokyo,” recalls Tanaka. 
“But if we want the best American 
talent, they must be involved in the 
decision making.” 

As a result many Japanese com- 
panies have turned toward more 
autonomous American operations, 
and more “local content” in the ex- 
ecutive offices. “Now,” says Broth- 
er’s Gunji, “I no longer take my 
orders from Japan. The only thing 
I can’t decide is my own salary.” In 
addition, he says, Brother’s Ameri- 
can managers can “evaluate and 
even fire Japanese employees.” 

“I've read the [discrimination] 
stories,” says James Aden, one of 
the four American division heads at 
Hitachi America, Ltd., “but I've 
never felt shut out of the decision- 
making process.” The general 
manager of the Electron Tube 
Division, Aden says that Hitachi has 
given him the freedom to call his 
own shots. “I work within the 
framework of a mammoth com- 
pany, but I feel like an entrepre- 





neur.” Under his two-year leader- 
ship, Aden’s division—which sells 
picture tubes for TV sets and Liquid 
Crystal Displays (LCDs) for com- 
puters—has boosted annual sales 
from $15 million to $100 million in 
1988. The Japanese parent corpo- 
ration, Hitachi Ltd., gives Aden 
free rein because, when he has 
bucked the top brass in Tokyo, it 
has paid off. After commerical 
applications for Hitachi's Bubble 
Memory disappeared, Aden _per- 
suaded the skeptical home office to 
pursue military applications—with 
very profitable results. 

For Fujitsu, the new trend to- 
ward local autonomy was put to the 
test in Longmont, Colorado, when 
the Japanese computer giant ac- 
quired Intellistor, a small high-tech 
company founded by a few wild- 
eyed entrepreneurs with some good 
ideas and bad business instincts. 

Intellistor had invented a very 
good product for IBM computers, 
but it was so far ahead of the 
marketplace that nobody wanted it. 
Enter Fujitsu America, a multina- 
tional affiliate with $1.21 billion in 
annual revenues (fiscal year 1987), 
whose straightlaced corporate cul- 
ture couldn't have’ been more 
dissimilar to the folksy atmosphere 
of little Intellistor, where men and 
women, dressed in blue jeans and 
plaid flannel shirts, tossed out ideas 
in informal “creative exchanges.” 
But when Fujitsu assumed financial 
control, they didn’t want to change 
a thing about the Colorado R&D 
firm. “They [Fujitsu] were under- 
standing and open to preserving 
our corporate culture,” says com- 
pany founder Lew Frauenfelder. 
“The creative juices continue to 
flow at Longmont, but now we're 
reaching worldwide markets.” 

Minolta’s answer to adapting to 
American business culture has been 
Sam Kusumoto, who's been in 
America so long he functions like 
a native. Minolta, like most Japa- 
nese companies, likes to rotate 
home-grown executives through 
their foreign subsidiaries every four 
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or five years, but Kusumoto has 
been in the U.S. for 20 years. 
“Every year I come up with some 
excuse to stay,” he chuckles. 

At Hitachi, Tanaka hopes to 
install an American president within 
the next few years. “That's the first 
step,” says Tanaka, with a gleam 
in his eye. “As trends toward a 
global economy continue, I'd like 
to see if we can get an American 
to sit on the board of Hitachi 
Limited.” To that end, HAL now 
sends American managers with over 
five years of service to Japan, with 
their families, to work for the home 
office. 

With this kind of economic 
internationalization comes new 
corporate hybrids that attempt to 
combine the best of Japanese and 
American business ideas. At Hitachi, 
says Tanaka, “the basic foundations 
of the business are American. Then 
we adapt the best aspects of Japa- 
nese companies—like long-term 
employment—to fit the American 
foundation.” At Brother, the senior- 
ity-based pay scales of the Japanese 
have given way to American-style 
performance schemes. 

The influence of Japanese busi- 
ness ideas has led many American 
corporations to adopt such innova- 
tions as just-in-time production 
systems and quality circles. But 
Minolta’s Kusumoto is careful to 
put these “Japanese” ideas into 
historical perspective. Many of the 
so-called Japanese manufacturing 
innovations—such as quality con- 
trol and bottom-up management— 
were originally imported into Japan 
just after World War I, by Ameri- 
can businessman Dr. W. Edwards 
Deming. “We accepted his ideas 
because we were in awe of America. 
But Americans didn't listen to him; 
they were too fond of time and 
motion studies,” says Kusumoto. 

“Today,” he continues, “I believe 
that Japanese manufacturing meth- 
ods—which are really the methods 
of Dr. Deming—are the best way. 
But in the office, the Japanese did 
not develop very good techniques.” 





Hitachi Automotive Products 


U.S.A, produces electronic engine 
parts for Japanese and U.S. 
car manufacturers. 


For example, in Japan offices are 
sprawling bullpens with no dividers, 
which allow privacy for no one but 
the highest-ranking executives. In 
New Jersey, Minolta’s corporate 
headquarters offers individual of- 
fices for everyone. “Minolta U.S.A. 
is run like an American corpora- 
tion except that decisions are 
reached by consensus—Japanese- 
style,” says Kusumoto. “Until there 
is consensus, you discuss, discuss, 
discuss. For that you need lots of 
conference rooms.” 

RS 


with Diversity: 
“Cultural Fusion” 


Merging business techniques is one 
thing; mixing cultures is quite 
another. Some Americans have 
voiced concerns, in the press and 
in the courts, that Japanese manag- 
ers—raised in a homogenous, 
monoracial society—are uncomfort- 
able doing business in a country 
that was founded on the principles 
of the melting pot: a diverse, multi- 


ethnic society. Unfortunate re- 
marks by Japanese politicians have 
highlighted this issue—for black 
Americans, in particular. Recent 
studies by the University of Michi- 
gan and the National Association of 
Minority Automobile Dealers have 
underlined the low involvement of 
blacks in Japanese car companies, 
despite the example of aggressive 
minority recruiting programs by 
GM, Chrysler and Ford. “Coming 
from a homogenous society,” says 
Minolta’s Kusumoto, “we have a 
lack of sensitivity to this issue. 
[From now,] we must begin install- 
ing minority training programs.” 

To minority groups, progress has 
been too slow, but there has been 
progress. At Canon's Newport News 
facility, black employment is 40 
percent, slightly above the black 
share of the city’s population. At 
Mazda's Flat Rock facility, the work 
force is 17 percent minority and 29 
percent female. “Further,” says 
Mazda's Nobuto, “we recently signed 
an agreement with the UAW for a 
joint apprenticeship training pro- 
gram in the skilled trades, which 
will include efforts to encourage 
women and minority applicants.” 

In Orange County, California, 
just south of Los Angeles, Ricoh 
Electronics Inc. (REI), manufac- 
tures copiers and fax machines with 
a work force composed of 21 dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, from  Paki- 
stanis to American Indians. Orange 
County, says State Senator John 
Seymour, is burdened by a flood of 
immigrants from Mexico and 
Southeast Asia, including 10 per- 
cent of all the Vietnamese refugees 
in America. “Ricoh’s been a great 
corporate citizen,” says Seymour, 
“because they provide entry-level 
jobs for these immigrants. They 
even teach them English.” REI’s 
president, Koichi Endo, believes that 
the diversity of the work force 
energizes the firm through a kind 
of “cultural fusion.” 

Toyota Motor Sales, USA, has 
established an affirmative action 
program that has recently added 


two black-owned dealerships, with 
two or three more under considera- 
tion. The starting capital for a 
dealership is so high—$3-5 mil- 
lion—that it has become a defacto 
form of discrimination against 
economically disadvantaged groups. 
To combat this, Toyota has started 
a dealer training plan and a capital 
program to help good dealer 
candidates raise the financing 
necessary to start operations. James 
Olson, Vice President of External 
Affairs for Toyota, admits that the 
dealer issue is a real problem. “We 
don’t believe in hiding from prob- 
lems; we go after them.” 

The Toyota approach bucks 
tradition for many Japanese compa- 
nies who tend to shrink from public 
conflict and take refuge behind cul- 
tural alibis. But Japanese compa- 
nies can no longer afford to keep 
a low profile, according to Katsuhiro 
Fujiwara of the Federation of 
Economic Organizations (Keidan- 
ren) in an interview that appeared 
in the November 1988 issue of 
Look Japan: “As the number of 
Japanese firms increases and the 
Japanese presence becomes more 
important, the excuse that ‘we're 
Japanese’ no longer works. They 
must adopt the philosophy, “When 
in Rome, do as the Romans.”” 
a] 


Social Responsibilities: 
“Spreading the Wealth” 


In Rome, New York, or Athens, 
Georgia, American companies 
spread their wealth around, in the 
form of community grants and char- 
itable contributions to hospitals, the 
opera, and public television. This 
has been hard to understand for 
Japanese companies, who tradition- 
ally manifest their social responsi- 
bility by taking care of their own— 
making sure their customers are 
satisfied and their employees keep 
their jobs. Furthermore, in Japan 
there are no corporate tax breaks 
for charitable contributions. But 
companies are now realizing the 


The influence of 
Japanese ideas has led 
many American firms to 
adopt such innovations 
as just-in-time production 

systems and quality 
circles. 


* 


importance of such activities. Says 
Fujio Cho, president of Toyota 
Motor Manufacturing, U.S.A., “We 
have to remember that the corpo- 
rate activities that generate profit 
depend on the cooperation of the 
community in which they operate.” 
Canon's Takemoto agrees: “We 
want to think of ourselves as an 
American company—and that 
means being a good corporate 
citizen.” In the eyes of Virginia 
governor Baliles, Canon has  suc- 
ceeded. “They're great corporate 
citizens, and very active in civic 
affairs.” As a symbolic first gesture, 
Canon, along with other Japanese 
companies in the area, raised 
$400,000 to disassemble a Japanese 
teahouse and reassemble it, piece 
by piece, at Christopher Newport 
College in Newport News. 
Fundamental reconstruction was 
urgently needed in Flat Rock, 
Michigan, where streets and sewers 
were being overburdened by the 
demands of Mazda's new manufac- 
turing plant. Mazda donated $1 
million for sewer repairs, and now 
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pumps $100,000 a year into the 
town's coffers. The company’s ex- 
ecutive vice president, Masahiro 
Uchida, who serves on the board of 
the local chamber of commerce, 
has become the first Japanese to be 
named to the board of the Detroit 
Urban League. “Most striking,” says 
BusinessWeek, “is a bonus system 
for salaried employees that rewards 
participation in the Jaycees, church 
groups and civic organizations.” 

Minolta has proved that it can 
dance to the beat of different 
drummers—from Mozart to Thelo- 
nius Monk. Every summer, the 
New Jersey camera company hosts 
a series of outdoor concerts at 
nearby Ramopo College, where 
internationally recruited musicians 
hold a chautauqua of musical 
traditions, from Viennese chamber 
music to New Orleans jazz, on the 
front lawn of the college. Twenty 
miles south, in Piscataway, Brother 
gives away typewriters to local high 
schools and takes honor students to 
the home games of the New Jersey 
Nets basketball team. 

Hitachi is more systematic. “We 
give 1.5 percent of our pretax profit 
for community activities,” says 
Hitachi’s Tanaka. There is a com- 
munity acon committee at each 
American subsidiary of HAL that 
identifies charities in their local 
communities. 

In Tarrytown, Hitachi saw a 
chance to pass on what they had 
learned about charitable giving. 
The company donated $2,000 to 
local Sleepy Hollow High School 
and told the students: “You decide 
how to spend it.” The students did 
Hitachi one better. They held their 
own charity rock festival, called 
“Concert for the Kids,” and raised 
another $650, which Hitachi agreed 
to match. When it came time to 
spend the money, the students 
spread the wealth to community 
groups, a couple whose house 
burned down, and bought a VCR 
for a nearby hospital for severely 
handicapped children. “It’s easy 


enough to spend $3,000,” says 
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Sleepy Hollow Principal Ira Ous- 
tacher, “but the learning that goes 
on is fantastic.” 

Oustacher has also been im- 
pressed by the teacher exchange 
programs between Tarrytown and 
Tokyo that Hitachi has sponsored, 
“General Motors, the biggest 
employer in Westchester, is based 
right here, and yet, with all due 
respect to GM, and we love them 
dearly, we don’t see that kind of 
outreach. So it’s really a sense of 
community that’s lacking, and we 
do see that from Hitachi. It’s a nice 
model for American corporations.” 

Japanese companies have begun 
to look beyond their local horizons 
to address larger social problems 
that plague the United States. The 
American Honda Foundation has 
given $50,000 to Clara Hale’s Hale 
House in Harlem, which cares for 
children born addicted to drugs 
and has provided a scholarship at 
Duke University for minority, rural, 
and women students. Hitachi, 
Toyota, Honda and Matsushita have 





Toyota's first American-made car, 

a Camry 4-door sedan, rolled out 

of the Lexington, Kentucky plant 
on May 26, 1988. 


all established major foundations, 
with endowments of $12-25 million 
each. While the grants cover a 
broad range of activities, from ukiyoe 
exhibitions to the Metropolitan 
Opera, the emphasis of the giv- 
ing—despite the omission of any 
significant support to public televi- 
sion—has been on education, 
Toyota has combined educational 
goals with affirmative 
Through the United Negro College 
Fund and the National Hispanic 
Scholarship Fund, Toyota annually 


action. 


awards 20 college scholarships of 
$7,500 a year per student. Then, 
in between their junior and senior 
years, they may serve as interns at 
a Toyota sales facility. “The Japa- 
nese firms have a reputation that’s 
undeserved about not participating 
in the community,” says Dr. Robert 
Scott, the president of New Jersey's 
Ramopo College. “As they are here 
longer, they are real leaders in 
understanding their social respon- 
sibility and are approaching it in a 
very organized way.” 





THERE'S AN ART TO ESTABLISHING 
BUSINESS ROOTS IN TOKYO. 


To establish a strong rapport 
with your Tokyo contacts 
takes time, patience, insight 
and more time. A country 
that considers a 300 year- 
oldbonsai tree an art form 
takes a little time to 
understand. 


EXCHANGING MEISHI 
(business cards) is an 
important formality in 
establishing a relation- 
ship. You go first, with a bow 
or handshake,and then, your 
card, presented Japanese 
side up to assist with 
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pronunciation and cases 
where English capabilities 
are limited. Study the card 
you receive, repeating the 
surname, the first name on 
the card, to be sure you 

have the right pronunciation. 
Treat cards with the respect 


quality of the ham- 
burgers is superb. 


DO IT YOUR WAY 


apt bes i Gestow upon The nightclub can be 

nee ty more important than a 
WHERE TO GET YOUR meeting, so you'll probably 
BASIC BURGERS be invited to one. The hot- 
There's a Hard Rock test thing is “Kara-oke.” Music 
Cafe in Tokyo if you and images play on a video 


system and you sing along 
into a microphone. Do not 
decline an invitation to sing 
or you'll be rejecting your 
host. Most songs are Japan- 
ese, but don’t panic—“My 
Way” is always available. 


have the wild craving 
for fries, and the 


LOOK TO US ® NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


What Lies Ahead: 
“Breaking Down Barriers” 


But it will take more than philan- 
thropy to weave Japanese compa- 
nies into the fabric of American 
life. Despite the increased bilateral 
traffic and communication, deep 
misunderstandings persist. “Increas- 
ingly,” says Joel Dreyfuss of Fortune 
magazine who was based in Japan 
for two years, “there is a growing 
contempt for America in Japan . . . 
they see us as a spendthrift nation 
with a failing industrial base.” 

“Yet,” he noted in an article that 
appeared in the January 1989 issue 
of Economic World, “the same 
people who talk doom about 
America keep investing here.” 

At the same time, many Ameri- 
cans have developed what James 
Auer, the Pentagon’s former spe- 
cial assistant for Japan, calls “Japan- 
phobia,” a fear that Japan intends 
to “take over” the United States. It 


So before you go, dig 
out some of your old 
records and practice up. 


NORTHWEST NOTES. In 
addition to nearly 60 
flights a week to Tokyo from 
over 200 U.S. cities, a spa- 
cious Executive Class, a First 
Class with all the luxury 

and comfort you deserve— 
we give you something no 
other US. airline can offer 
—the knowledge, insight 
and information that come 
after 40 years of helping 
people do business in Asia. 
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As technologies 
are developed 
internationally, it is 
not only hard 
to figure out whe is 
number one, but 
whe is who. 


* 
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is a fear out of syne with the facts. 
Despite the recent rise of foreign 
investment in the United States, 
foreigners still control only five 
percent of America’s assets; the 


Japanese, less than one percent. 


Compare that to, say West Ger- 
many, where 20 percent of the 
economy is controlled by outside 
interests. In a recent study released 
by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs in London, British 
economist Stephen Thomsen puts 
the inflammatory issue in a com- 
parative perspective: In 1986, 
America’s direct investment abroad 
was worth $23.3. billion: Great 
Britain’s, $16 billion; Japan's, $14.5 
billion. 

Sam Kusumoto believes that 
much of the bilateral misunder- 
standing could be solved by a closer 
study of our common history. “In 


Japan, one college student recently 


asked his teacher, with all serious- 
ness, ‘I heard there was a_ war 
between Japan and the United 
States. Is it true?’ It’s funny, but 
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it’s a serious problem.” Kusumoto, 
who is writing an autobiography 
that will be titled “My Bridge to 
America,” believes that the new- 
found arrogance of some Japanese 
would disappear in the face of a 
better understanding of Japan's role 
in World War II, and the United 
States’ role in Japan’s reconstruc- 
tion. “Any Japanese manager who 
comes to America should study 
Japanese history from 1940 to 1950. 
When we were weak, the Americans 
put us back on our feet.” 

But if Japanese are uneasy about 
confronting their past, Americans 
seem to wallow in theirs. As people 
like David Halberstam have pointed 
out in books like The Reckoning, we 
may be crippling ourselves with 
nostalgia for the days of Pax 
Americana when, by virtue of a 
historical aberration, we ruled the 
world economically and militarily. 
Today, as Japan breaks free of that 
domination, U.S.-Japan relations are 
inflamed by raw nerves of national 
pride. “Japan is consumed by a 
passionate desire to be number 
one,” said John D. Rockerfeller IV 
(D., W. Va.) in an interview with 
the Wall Street Journal, “The U.S. 
is consumed by an equally passion- 
ate desire to remain number one.” 

A growing group of analysts 
suggest that “being number one” 
may not be the most important 
thing in a global economy; it may 
even be impossible. As more Japa- 
nese companies move into the 
United States, more American com- 
panies open up subsidiaries abroad. 
As technologies are developed 
internationally, and American and 


Japanese companies manufacture 


parts in Taiwan, assemble them in 
Tennessee and sell the finished 
products in Belgium, it is not only 
hard to figure out who is number 
one, but who is who. 

Changing conditions mandate 
policy shifts. As an editorial in the 
British newsweekly, The Economist, 
points out: “This is precisely the 
time when America must work out 
with Japan how best to move from 


Transpacific trade 
and investment must 
continue to be 
monitored to ensure that 
citizens of both 


countries are enriched 


by the exchange. 


the post-1945 world to the post- 
1980's one. In economics, Japan's 
cooperation is essential if the trad- 
ing and financial imbalances be- 
tween rich countries are to be 
smoothly reduced, if a better role 
is to be shaped for institutions like 
the IMF and the World Bank, if 
there is to be progress on Third 
World debt.” 

Cooperation will require greater 
communication, not only between 
heads of state but, more impor- 
tantly, between citizens. For this 
the wends are encouraging. — In 
1988, 8.4 million Japanese ventured 
abroad. Of those, 2,842,000 came 
to the United States. During the 
same period, 458,000 Americans 
went to Japan. 

Educational trends also augur 
well for improvements in cross- 
cultural understanding. Today, 1,000 
Americans are studying in Japan, 
while more than 15,000 Japanese 
are studying in the United States. 





Two hundred American high school 


systems now teach students the 


ananese lz age are 52 
Japanese language, compared to 62 


school systems in 1982, In the 
realm of higher education, 25,000 
Americans now study Japanese in 
colleges and universities. 

Transpacific trade and _ invest- 
ment must continue to be moni- 
tored and managed by Japan and 
the United States to ensure that 
citizens of both countries are 
enriched by the exchange. But the 
long-range goals of our bilateral 
relationship should not be directed 
at a race for economic supremacy, 
but rather steered toward interna- 
tional progress. It is uncharted 
territory but, in a global economy, 
it may prove that power sharing, 
rather than empire building, will 
better serve the interests of Japan 
and the United States. To that end, 
the presence of Japanese corpora- 
tions in the United States will play 
a crucial role. In business, we have 
much to learn from each other. 
On a day-to-day basis, Americans 
and Japanese can be partners in 
enterprise while breaking down the 
barriers of culture and history that 
prevent us from inventing a new 
bilateral relationship that reflects 
our mutual interests. 

Joe Frank, the vice-mayor of 
Newport News, remembers a lavish 
reception hosted by a Japanese 
company called Opton, at the 
colonial city of Williamsburg. “It 
was a strange scene. I remember 
the Japanese executives in suits 
sitting there in the candlelight, 
watching the people in tricornered 
hats and colonial outfits playing 
violins. And it seemed so symbolic 
to me—there was our trading past 
with the British, and our trading 
future with the Japanese.” 


GLOBAL CONNECTIONS was written 
by Philip Gibney, a journalist who 
writes frequently about Pacific Rim 
issues. The section was prepared under 
the editorial direction of Frank B. Gibney, 
noted author and president of the Pacific 
Basin Institute. 
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UNITED STATES’ INVESTMENT IN JAPAN 


n Tokyo's west side, 
just off the Ome 
Kaido, a centuries- 
old highway, a small 
150-year-old  tea- 
house nestles inside 
the protective glass, 
steel and concrete of 
a 17-story modern 
office building. <A 
sign proclaims that some 100 years 
ago, the Emperor Meiji slept there. 
Locals were surprised when they 
heard the name of the company 
that helped concoct this unique 
way of preserving history: the new 
building is the Tokyo headquarters 
of American Express. 

The building changes old beliefs 
in other ways, too. Most large 
Japanese firms believe they have to 
locate their headquarters in down- 
‘town Tokyo. American Express 
showed this isn’t necessary. 

The company was faced with 
skyrocketing land prices and a 
scarcity of downtown office space. 


In addition, its headquarters’ staff 


was housed in four different loca- 
tions and the company was grow- 
ing. So working closely with a real 
estate agency, it input the names 
and addresses of all its employees 
into a computer and had it choose 
the ideal location—one that would 
limit commuting time and provide 
lots of space at a good price. This 
process led Amex to its current site 
in a largely residential area only 
twenty minutes by subway or train 
from key downtown centers. 

The move has generated loads of 
publicity for the company since it 
moved there in January of 1988. “A 
lot of executives in Tokyo want to 
do what we did—in their heads,” 
says American Express Japan Presi- 
dent James Firestone. “But in their 
stomachs, they can’t do it.” 
Employees like the new location; 
turnover reached a historic low in 


by Jorge Ribeiro 


the year after the move. 

American firms have grown 
increasingly eager for the East-West 
encounter. Numbers state the case 
eloquently. In 1986, the most recent 
year for which figures are available, 
American firms invested $488 
million, or slightly more than 50 
percent of all foreign investment, 
in Japan. Since 1950, American 
firms have poured $3.4 billion into 
Japan, which is just a shade below 
50 percent of all foreign investment 
in Japan during the period. About 
2,500 American companies have 
operations of some kind in the land 
of the rising sun, more than five 
times as many as the closest 
competitor nation. In the electron- 
ics industry, U.S. manufacturers 
provide more jobs in Japan than 
their Japanese counterparts provide 
in the United States. 

“Because of the strength of the 
yen, it costs more to get into Japan 
now than it did before,” says one 
long-time Tokyo-based executive, 
“but the payoff is also better.” Adds 
another executive, “To be a player 
in the international market of any 
industry, you have to be in Japan.” 
Simply put, American firms are in 
Japan to stay. And, with more 
aggressive, more culturally aware 
approaches, they are helping fuel 
social and economic changes that 
are remaking Japan—and are 
undergoing a metamorphosis of 
their own in the process. 

[yar Sa oe ey 


Changing the Way Japan Thinks 


Avon Japan is changing the way 
Japan thinks about working women. 
The company counts 1,300 women 
among its 1,700 employees—and 
they're not all Avon sales women, 
either. One senior female man- 
ager, for instance, is in charge of 


1,000 people. The firm is headed 


by a Japanese and counts only two 
non-Japanese on its rolls. “We 
pride ourselves on our relationship 
with Japanese women,” says Avon Ja- 
pan Vice President Michael Hagarty. 
In addition to giving strong support 
to its own staffers, Avon Japan pres- 
ents several awards to pioneering 


Japanese women it deems have 


explored new possibilities open to 
women. 

The firm, now in its 20th year, 
expects to reach Y¥50_ billion 
(US$375 million) in sales shortly 
and plans to double that within the 
next ten years. Avon's parent 
company sold 40 percent of its 
company’s shares to the public in 
December 1987, to raise funds. “In 
addition,” says Hagarty, “the move 
gives Avon Japan added prestige 
through its registration on the 
Tokyo Over the Counter market.” 


With more aggressive, 


more culturally 


aware approaches, 


American firms are 

















How Fujitsu helps 
a legendary railroa 
make history. 


The Union Pacific Railroad is not just a 
company, it’s a call to the consciousness of 
a nation. Created by Abraham Lincoln's 
signing of the Pacific Railroad Act of 1862, 
it laid tracks across a wild continent from 
Omaha, Nebraska to Promontory, Utah, 
where it met the Central Pacific coming 
from the sea. A golden spike marked the 
birth of America’s first transcontinental 
railroad. 


Settled the 
American West 


Union Pacific settled the American 


West, carrying hundreds of thousands of pi- 


oneers into the world of wide open spaces. 
It made history then, and it's still making 
history: today it is one of America’s most 
progressive railroads, with 23,000 miles of 
track in 20 states, 30.000 employees, and a 
reputation for far-sighted thinking in every 


area of its operations—including its remark- 


able communications network. 


Nationwide 
network 


Union Pacific owns a private voice and 
data communications network, one of the 
largest in the world. Covering tens of thou- 
sands of miles nationwide and functioning 
as the railroad’s central nervous system, it 
is extremely sophisticated and absolutely 
crucial to the company’s success. Which is 


why, when Union Pacific recently decided 
to upgrade the network, it turned to Fujitsu. 


Number one 
computer maker 


Fujitsu is Japan's number one com- 
puter maker, and one of the world's top 
telecommunications makers, with 100,000 
employees, annual sales of $16 billion, and 
projects completed in a hundred countries 
A high-tech giant that's a major force in the 
global information revolution, Fujitsu gave 
Union Pacific a multi-nodal integrated voice 
and data communications system that is 
the next generation of business telecom- 
munications. The system will boost prod- 
uctivity, upgrade customer service, and 
help the railroad keep making history—by 
helping it be what it has always been: a living 
legend that knows where the future is 


H/ 


Jim Merrick of Union Pacific talks to Jay 
Schrimpl of Fujitsu before the Fujitsu F9600 ISDN 
switching system. Union Pacific recently purchased 
a number of such systems, the most advanced in 
the world, to function as node points in its nation- 
wide communications network. For information call 
Fujitsu Business Communication Systems at 
1-800-654-0715. 
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The global computer & communications company. 
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Setting Up New Operations 


When Upjohn, a major U.S, phar- 
maceutical company, first came to 
Japan in the early 1950s, the country 
was still in a period of reconstruc- 
tion after the war. Upjohn sold 
vitamin B-12 at first, followed by 
What was then a tiny, 
struggling market for pharmaceuti- 


cortisone. 


cals has burst into a massive entity 
consisting of than 1,300 
companies with some 45,000 sales 
representatives accounting for 22 
$25 billion, of the 
world’s $117 billion annual bill for 
such products. The market is sec- 
ond only to that of the U.S. 


more 


percent, or 





The tables have turned. In fact, 
Japan's pharmaceutical industry led 
the world in bringing out 
products between 1981 and 1987, 


with 92 approved new products, ten 


new 


more than American companies 
produced in the same period. To 
plug into that feverish source of 
new products, Upjohn established 
Upjohn Pharmaceutical Laborato- 
ries (UPL), a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, in November 1988, that will 
join Japan Upjohn Ltd. (JUL), a 
sales arm it set up in 1959 with 
Sumitomo Chemical. UPL. will 
produce everything that JUL sells, 
but the gem of the new firm is its 
new $100-million research labora- 
tory in Tsukuba Science City some 
37 miles northeast of Tokyo. There, 
180 researchers—a figure that will 
eventually be 400° or 
more—will work to find new ways 


raised to 


to combat disease and give Upjohn 


a chance to learn a little from 
Japan. 


Learning How Things Are Done 


Texas Instruments is another com- 
pany that has learned from Japan. 
The licensing 
agreements giving access to its semi- 


company traded 


conductor technology for permis- 
sion to enter the Japanese market 





back in the days when no one knew 
what semiconductors were. 

TI didn’t keep its lead very long, 
however, and it took the ignominy 
of having its Japanese competitors 
roar past it to motivate it back into 
action. To cut down a high defect 
rate, TI set out to win a Deming 
Award, Japan's symbol of excel- 
lence in overall quality. Winning 
a Deming (the award ceremony is 
televised nationally in Japan), entails 
a grueling program of constant 
dedication to quality at every level 
of an organization—and being able 
to document that quality at a 
moment's notice. The firm reached 
its goal in 1986, and the award has 
given it renewed strength and 
confidence—not to mention respect 
and recognition—in the Japanese 


ek | 


market. 

Old-line blue chip firms like 
Avon, Upjohn and Texas Instru- 
ments are almost expected to be in 
the Japanese market, but newer 
firms usually don’t have the cash— 
or the necessary knowledge—to 
move in. But Wavefront Technol- 
ogy, a five-year-old high-perform- 
ance visualization (graphics) soft- 
ware developer, is an exception. 
Wavefront executives started mak- 

enter the 
1987, barely 


three years after the company was 


ing arrangements to 
Japanese market in 

founded. With growth averaging 
100 percent per year and a list of 
clients that includes such heavy- 
weights as Walt Disney Studios, NBC, 
NASA, Boeing Kodak, 
Wavefront felt confident enough to 


and 





Among American companies 
with a strong and still-growing 
presence in Japan are Texas 
Instruments, Avon and 
Wavefront, a visualization 


software developer. 


try tackling Japan. 

The firm profited quickly from 
recent American interest in Japan— 
it hired a young college graduate, 
a computer science major who had 
studied for a year at a Japanese 
university and spoke Japanese. The 
new employee helped pave the way 
for the company's Japan entry. Sales 
of Wavefront software, which topped 
$1 million in the company’s first 
year in Japan, should reach $3 
million in 1989 and $10 million by 
1992, according to company Chair- 
man and CEO Larry Barels. Clients 
include such majors as NTT, Nis- 
san, Sony, and Nippon Steel, 
companies which don’t usually deal 
with small fry from America. 

“In this day and age, for any 
company to have the goal of being 


Japan has been 


changed by 


the West, particularly 


the number-one provider of a prod- 
uct in a technological area requires 
that it view itself as an international 
market leader,” says Barels. “It is 
no longer reasonable to assume 
that a company can adopt a posture 
of being strong only in a domestic 
marketplace while ignoring the 
world market. . . .” 

TS 


“Harry Winston has wanted to come 
to Japan for a long time,” says a 
company spokesman for the well- 
known New York-based jewelry firm, 
“but it wanted full control. Only 
recently did that become possible.” 

Just opened last November, the 
Harry Winston Salon in Tokyo is 
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the only shop in the plush Hotel 
Seiyo. Located in the glitzy Ginza 
area, where land prices are among 
the highest in the world, the Hotel 
Seiyo was specifically built for an 
affluent clientele that prefers peace 
and quiet, anonymity and comfort. 

For Harry Winston, the new shop 
is the first the firm has opened in 
30 years and only the seventh 
overall. The shop is the only 
foreign jewelry company in Japan 
that is not a joint venture, which 
gives it the chance to provide more 
authentic Western jewelry to Japan. 
The yen’s strength and an increas- 
ing affluence among Japanese 
consumers have created a boom in 
the jewelry market and a notable 
vacuum in its upper end that Harry 
Winston intends to fill. 

Japan has been changed by its 
encounter with the West, particu- 
larly with the United States and 
American products. Visitors are 
often surprised to find Tokyo streets 
that look like streets back home. 
They are crowded with McDonald’s 
hamburger shops, Baskin Robbins 
ice cream parlors and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken fast-food outlets. 
Japanese wear Nike athletic shoes, 
Levi's jeans and shirts and sweaters 
by Ralph Lauren. The local fruit 
store carries Sunkist oranges. The 
movie theater may be showing Rain 
Man or Mississippi Burning. 

Distinctions such as East and 
West, Japanese and American, may 
very well become polite fictions. 
Ten million Japanese are expected 
to travel abroad this year and 
American Express’ James Firestone 
says a figure of 20 or 30 million in 
future years is within the realm of 
possibility. For American business, 
it spells greater contact and inter- 
meshing with the Japanese. Ac- 
cording to Firestone, “I am very 
optimistic about the future of our 
presence in the Japanese market.” 


Jorge Ribeiro edits the “Access Japan” 
section of Business Tokyo magazine. He 
currently resides in Tokyo where he 
writes for a number of publications. 


TOYOTA CRESSIDA 





THE KING OF LUXURY 
PERFORMANCE SEDANS 
AND THE PRIDE OF TOYOTA. 


Not only is Cressida all-new for 1989, it's more powerful than ever. Six 
cylinders, fuel injection, twenty-four valves and 190 horsepower are all part of 
an engine package that demands to be opened up. Complementing all of this 
power is the superb handling of Cressidas redesigned suspension, new 
styling and a luxurious interior. 

And, of course, there is the reassurance of knowing that Toyota Quality 
has made Cressida the most trouble-free new car sold in America 
for the past two years” 

The 1989 Cressida. The pride of Toyota. And master of the asphalt jungle. 

A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle limited warranty 
with no deductible and no transfer fee applies to all compo- 
nents other than normal wear and maintenance items. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. 

Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 



















Strapped for Action 


Is it getting warm in here, or is it just GRACE 
JONES? At the International Rock Awards in New 
York City last week, slick Grace turned up as a pre- 


True Colors 


Copying the art around her, 
the young girl showed her 
dad the results. “Your things 
are better,” Pablo Picasso 
said. “Do your own thing 
In Manhattan last week 
Paloma Picasso, now a high- 
society designer, accepted an 
award for an inner-city chil- 
dren’s art project she funds 
Her advice to budding artists 
is minimal. Says she: “I don't 
want to create midget repro- 
ductions of myself.” 


Last Play 


Baseball players have lately 
seemed to be interchange- 
able, hurled between teams 
like so many 
fastballs. Not 
MIKE SCHMIDT. 
The Philadelphia 
Phillies _—_ third 
baseman played 
for only one club 
during his 17- 
year career in the 
National League. 
The high stan- 
dards he faced 
were his own. Cit- 
ing “a deteriora- 
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tion of my skills,” the No. 7 
all-time home-run hitter and 
winner of ten Gold Glove 
awards retired unexpectedly 
last week. If his fans were 
_ bereaved, so was 
= Schmidt. Openly 
2 crying, he said he 
» refused to hang 
around just to 
add to his statis- 
tics: “My respect 
for the game, my 
teammates, the 
fans, won't allow 
me to do that.” 
Now, that’s one 
for the record 
books. 


TIME, JUNE 


BY EMILY MITCHELL / Reported by Jeannie Park 





senter costumed in what seemed to be part of a 
dogsled harness. She was just so much mush to 
toothy OZZY OSBOURNE, known for chomping off 
the heads of small animals. Giving her a hoist, Ozzy 
couldn't decide whether to squeeze or bite. Gulp. 


Greek Words 


“From the moment I met 
him, I believe there was an 
erotic atmosphere.” That's 
how Dimitra Liani, 35, a for- 
mer flight attendant, de- 
scribes her first meeting with 
Greece's Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou, 70. In a 
Washington Post interview, 
she summed up their three- 
year affair: “Time made it 
true passion, and the inces- 
sant hardship made it infinite 
love.” Accompanying him to 
the NATO summit in Brussels 
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Chilling Out? 


Fame, says Julie Brown, 
“freaks me out.” Success 
with the Day-Glo hit Earth 
Girls Are Easy won't 
change the raucous comic- 
singer-actress-songwriter 
She'll still mock videos by 
Madonna or Whitney Houston 
(Whiney Houston in Ju- 
liese). At 30, Julie is edging 
past Valley Girl prime time, 
but, says she, “women who 
are older get cooler.” 


last week, Liani remained at 
a discreet distance from the 
spouses of world leaders. Less 
demure were the nude photos 
of her recently published in 
Athens. What’s the Greek 
word for overabundance? 





























Big Books, Big Bucks 





Business - 








Here it is: the gripping saga of an industry on a binge, featuring publishers 
betting millions, authors getting rich and agents calling the shots 


BY PRISCILLA PAINTON 





ortune had eluded Layne Heath. 

His brick business in Fort Worth 

had gone belly up. He had tried 

construction work and humping 
freight on loading docks, but without grad- 
uating far beyond the minimum wage. So 
to nurse his bank account and a romantic 
ambition, Heath pulled out his typewriter 
and tapped out a novel based on his days as 
a helicopter pilot in Viet Nam. In March 
William Morrow and Avon Books paid 
| Heath $300,000 for his novel, CW2 (after 
| his former military rank, chief warrant of- 
ficer, second grade). “Beats the brick busi- 
ness,” says Heath. “But then, anything 
beats the brick business.” 

If Heath’s big score seems as unlikely 
as breaking the bank at Monte Carlo, it 
isn’t. Like a gambler hooked on high- 
stakes roulette, the general-interest seg- 
ment of the $15 billion book-publishing 
industry is on a binge. In this go-go mar- 
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LAYNE HEATH 


The Texan, a former construction 
worker, bet his future on writing a 
novel about Viet Nam. His first book, 
CW2, brought a six-figure advance. 








ket, which represents one-third of an in- 
dustry that includes books ranging from 
college texts to Bibles, editors are franti- 
cally putting bets on any potential best 
sellers. In recent months, the spin of the 
wheel has made not only a construction 
worker but also a Yale history professor 
and several fresh college graduates richer 
than they ever could have imagined. Pub- 
lishers say the bull market for manu- 
scripts has become “hysterical,” “desper- 
ate” and even “silly.” Still, most of them 
cannot help playing the game. 

Take Joni Evans, publisher of adult 
trade books at Random House. Two years 
ago, when she worked in a top editing job 
at rival Simon & Schuster, Evans was so 
determined to keep author Mario Puzo in 
her literary camp that she offered him a 
$3 million advance for his next book, 
sight unseen. A competitor outbid her by 
$1 million, so she matched the offer. 
“When I have to have it, I have to have 
it,” she explains. The Godfather author, 
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ROBERT FOOTHORAP 





AMY TAN 


The huge success of her first novel, 
The Joy Luck Club, brought Tan a 
seven-figure windfall from Vintage 
Books for the paperback rights. 





who jumped to Random House when Ev- 
ans moved there in late 1987, is expected 
to deliver his pricey manuscript in about 
six months. 

Less than four years ago, the publish- 
ing world gasped at the $5 million ad- 
vance that William Morrow and Avon 
Books paid for hard-cover and soft-cover 
rights to James Clavell’s Whirlwind. That 
record-breaking sum has since been 
equaled or topped repeatedly. Horror 
writer Stephen King was reportedly 
promised between $30 million and $40 





million for his next four thrillers, to be 
published by Viking Penguin and New 
American Library. Simon & Schuster and 
Pocket Books shelled out $10.1 million for 
the next five novels from suspense writer | 
Mary Higgins Clark. Warner Books paid | 
Southern historical novelist Alexandra 
Ripley $4.9 million for the unwritten se- 
quel to Gone With the Wind. (Margaret 
Mitchell’s advance was all of $500 for 
writing the original.) 


$30-40,000,000 

















Publishers are profligate these days 
partly because the competition forces 
them to be. The book industry's long 
march toward consolidation has left it 
dominated by about six major houses, 
each infused with capital, each run by 
managers whose favored reading is the 
bottom line, and each part of, or with am- 
bitions to be, an international publishing 
conglomerate. In the past three years 
alone, the adult general-interest book 
trade has been transformed by at least 16 
major acquisitions, from the 1986 pur- 
chase of Doubleday by West Germany’s 
Bertelsmann (price: $500 million) to last 
year’s takeover of Macmillan by British 
publishing magnate Robert Maxwell 
($2.7 billion). As early as 1987, Warner 
Books chairman William Sarnoff quipped 
at the booksellers’ convention in Wash- 
ington that soon “we'll all just meet at the 
office of the lone remaining publisher.” 
At this point, according to James Milliot, 
editor of the industry newsletter BP Re- 
port, the top six publishing houses reap 
60% of all adult-book revenues, in con- 
trast to 50% in 1983. 

As book bids escalate, so does the 
publishers’ anxiety that they may be set- 
ting themselves up for major pratfalls. 
Says Evans: “Every day somebody gives 
us a time bomb. They look very pretty, 
and they’re only costing you $2 million, 
but they're going to go off.’ Among last 
year’s crop of six-figure books that failed 
to make the national best-seller lists: Jay 
McInerney’s third novel, Story of My 
Life (Atlantic Monthly Press); George 
Bernau’s first novel, Promises to Keep 
(Warner Books); and Studs Terkel’s 





$150,000 
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MARTI LEIMBACH 


A 1987 Harvard grad who sold her 
novel Dying Young to Doubleday, 
Leimbach is among a crop of first- 
time authors winning hefty advances. 











The Great Divide (Pantheon Books). 

While the books of story spinners like 
Danielle Steel and Judith Krantz are usu- 
ally reliable bets, a more striking measure 
of the risky bidding war is the six-figure 
contracts that publishers are dangling in 
front of unknown authors or those who 
would have been considered hopelessly 
academic not long ago. Sometimes these 
eye-popping deals are based on a one- 
page proposal sent over a fax machine, or 
even on no proposal at all. Yale history 
professor Paul Kennedy, who received an 
advance of about $20,000 from Random 
House for his surprise 1988 best seller, 
The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers, got 
$600,000 from the same publisher to write 
a second book that will take years to fin- 
ish. Carolyn Heilbrun, whose nonfiction 
books have never sold more than 20,000 
copies, just walked away with $350,000 
from W.W. Norton for a biography of 
feminist Gloria Steinem. 


hat has increased the pub- 
lishing industry’s appetite 
for fresh manuscripts is a 
steady, decade-long expan- 
sion in the market for hard-cover best 
sellers. With their combined 2,100 outlets, 
Waldenbooks and B. Dalton have created 
a vast distribution system for general- 
interest hardcovers. The Book Industry 


| Study Group estimates that retailers sold 


286 million such books last year, up 33% 
from 1983, while publishers’ revenues 


from those volumes nearly doubled, to an 
estimated $2.2 billion. 

While the heavy advances for poten- 
tial best sellers have prompted some au- 


target for wooing by rival houses. To 
get his next novel, his publisher 
strained to come up with the money. 











thors to fear publishers will neglect books 
of lesser commercial potential, the de- 
mand for new books has actually pro- 


| duced a greater variety at many firms 


Doubleday plans to publish 18 literary 
novels this year by first- or second-time 
authors, in contrast to only two in 1986. 
Says literary agent Virginia Barber: “We 
used to get as little as $5,000 for a literary 
novel. Now it might sell for $20,000.” 

With these tectonic shifts, the busi- 
ness has abandoned its pretenses of colle- 
giality and moved closer in structure and 
style to Hollywood, where an oligarchy of 
half a dozen companies hustles for hits 
Says Michael Korda, editor in chief of Si- 
mon & Schuster and a best-selling novel- 
ist himself, on the subject of big advances 
“It’s like stars in the movie business. If 
you want Cher for your movie, by God, 
you've got to pay Cher.” 

Since the number of authors who can 
deliver blockbusters is limited, literary 
agents have amassed unprecedented clout 
One of the most powerful is Manhattan’s 
Morton Janklow, whose literary agency 
represents such hugely commercial writers 
as Sidney Sheldon and Jackie Collins. 
Janklow boasts that since 1981, when the 
Hearst Corp. bought the publishing house 
of William Morrow for $25 million, he has 
closed three deals with individual authors 
that were each in excess of that amount 
Naturally, the agents are fanning the bid- 
ding frenzy. Says Evans: “It used to be you 
would see if there was substance to a book. 
Now if you say, ‘I'd like to meet the person,’ 
or ‘Can we have a conversation?’, some 
agents impatiently go to someone else.” 

But if publishers are paying more, they 







BARBARA TAYLOR BRADFORD 


Known for her best-selling 
generational sagas, Bradford sold her 
next three novels to Random House 
for areported seven-figure sum. 




















| Houghton Mifflin and Farrar, Straus & 








are also demanding more for their money. 
The major houses today have both hard- 
cover and paperback imprints. To increase 
their chances of making a profit, they often 
insist, with authors ranging from Paul 
Kennedy to Stephen King, on acquiring 
the right to print properties in both forms. 
As another type of economic protection, 
book companies are taking advantage of 
their growing international reach by more 
often asking for foreign rights to a book. 
The bidding wars are particularly 
challenging for the few remaining inde- 
pendent companies, most notably 





Giroux. When longtime Farrar, Straus 
author Tom Wolfe scored a blockbuster in 
1987-88 with his first novel, The Bonfire of 


| the Vanities (hard-cover copies sold: | 





750,000), rival publishing houses were ru- 
mored to be making offers of $15 million | 
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or more for his next book. Farrar, Straus, 
which had total revenues of only about 
$30 million last year, managed to assem- 
ble a deal with paperback publisher Ban- 
tam Books that paid Wolfe an estimated 
$5 million to $7 million. Says Roger 
Straus III, the publishing house’s manag- 
ing director: “It’s a terrific strain on us. 
It’s like a Monopoly game out there, and 
everybody has play money, but we're buy- 
ing Park Place with real cash.” 

For many editors, a major concern is 
that the chain-bookstore outlets, which 
give little space on their increasingly 
crowded shelves to titles without mass ap- 
peal, will eventually reduce the publishing 
industry’s incentive to bring out worthy 
books if they don’t seem headed for the 
best-seller lists. Random House editor Ja- 
son Epstein, for one, has undertaken on 
his own to produce a bookstore in the 

















form ofa mail-order catalog that will con- 
tain about 200 categories of books and 
more than 40,000 titles, each accompa- 
nied by a short explanation. The $24.95 
catalog, the size of a telephone book, will 
be available in bookstores in September 
(initial printing: 50,000 copies). 
Publishers are hoping the bull market 
for writers will reverse itself, making au- 
thors and their agents humble again. 
Most of all, they talk nostalgically of the 


days when writers remained faithful and | 


when publishers were not obsessed with 


best sellers and did not have to worry, in 
the words of Random House's Epstein, 
about “getting Faulkner on TV.” Pointing 
to a promising first novel on his desk, he 
muses, “This just turned up the way these 
things do. But if the book is a success, we 
may never publish him again. His price 
may be too high.” w 











The Naughty Schoolboy 


ust who is Andrew Wylie and why 

is he stirring up so much bile in 
the publishing industry? “He’s prob- 
ably the most dishonest agent in the 
business,” claims Scott Meredith, 
who is Norman Mailer’s agent. “Wy- 
lie is to the literary business what 
Roy Cohn was to the legal business,” 
snipes superagent Morton Janklow. 
“A sociopath,” says Daphne Merkin, 
associate publisher at Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 

Wylie, 41, is a peevish Manhat- 
tan literary agent whose most famous 
client is Salman Rushdie. It was 
Rushdie’s novel, The Satanic Verses, 
that prompted the Ayatullah Kho- 
meini to order his execution. The 
Wylie-Rushdie pairing is apt: if only 
one of them is an agent, both are pro- 
vocateurs. At a time when many 
agents have turned mercenary, Wylie 
tops them all in aggressiveness and 
acerbity. Says he: “This little East 





Wylie: a literary agent—provocateur 
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Authors Guild and a Wylie client. 
“Andrew isn’t going to play along.” 
While some agents swing bigger deals, 
Wylie has won relatively large ad- 
vances for the literary writers he rep- 
resents, including more than $250,000 
for two books by the young novelist 
David Leavitt. 

As the industry's top snob, Wylie 
makes it his duty to malign agents 
who represent books he considers 
vulgar. He has called Janklow the lit- 
erary equivalent of a heroin dealer 
for handling novels by authors like 
Judith Krantz. “They have no lasting 
value and two years after they've 
been published are worth nothing,” 
he says with a Grottlesex stammer. 

A Harvard graduate with a ma- 
jor in French literature, Wylie drove 
a cab and communed with Andy 
Warhol before finding his calling as 
an agent. In 1980 he signed up author 
LF. Stone after singing Homeric 
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Hampton approach to publishing, where publishers and 
agents share summer houses so that they can get together 
and shaft the writers, has gone by the board—I'd like to 
think partially as a result of our efforts.” 

Publishing has long since lost the gentlemanly style it had 
in the days when Andrew’s father, the late Craig Wylie, wasa 
senior editor for Houghton Mifflin. The young Wylie’s trans- 
gression is that he disobeys the few rules that are left. He rus- 
tles writers from other agents, which he admits, noting, “This 
is not Texas ranching; these are not cattle with a brand.” He 
has been accused of representing authors before they know it. 
“That’sa lie,” he says. And when it comes to negotiating, he’s 
slippery: “Sometimes I make it up as I go along.” 

However Wylie does it, his clients love the results, “The 
hell with publishers,” says Robert K. Massie, president of the 
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verse to him on the phone—in Greek, of course. (Wylie later 
handled Stone’s unlikely 1988 best seller, The Trial of Socra- 
tes.) Three years ago, Wylie persuaded British agents Gillon 
Aitken and Brian Stone to form a partnership. Wylie has 
brought Susan Sontag and other distinguished authors to the 
firm, yet many of the big names on his list are either one-shot 
autobiographers or recruits from his London partners. 
Veteran agent Sterling Lord sees Wylie as the naughty 
schoolboy of his generation. “Each one [of these agents] 
pushed the ethics back a little further,” he says. But even 
Wylie’s critics acknowledge that he is an inevitable product 
of the awkward transition from cottage industry to multina- 
tional business. So they see little choice but to play along. 
Says Wylie: “Publishers find it very hard to return our phone 
calls, but they do.” —By Priscilla Painton/New York 
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tension here.” 
| 





The Fall and Fall of Argentina 








Amid hyperinflation and hunger, a nation drifts into chaos 


he crowd began to gather silently last 

Monday afternoon on the streets ad- 
joining the Boerio Supermarket in Rosa- 
rio, Argentina’s third-largest city. The 
tin-roofed grocery store had served its 
middle-class neighborhood for years, so 
manager Luis Nicastro 
recognized many of the 
well-dressed people out- 
side the store as his regular 
customers. Some of the 
others were toothless, 
hungry folk in tattered 
clothes, who came from 
nearby shantytowns. By 2 
p.m., a mob of more than 
500 filled the parking lot. 
“I thought of closing the 
doors,” Nicastro says. “But 
what good would it do? 
With all this glass, there 
was nothing we could do 
but let them in.” 

The crowd held back 
while a group of 40 hungry 
women and children 
rushed into the Boerio and 
grabbed as much milk, flour and sugar as 
they could carry. As they fled, the ran- 
sacking began in earnest. Young, strap- 
ping men armed with crowbars knocked 
spaghetti, oranges and hunks of meat onto 
the floor as they rushed to scoop up gro- 
ceries. Others carted off boxes of laundry 
detergent, frozen foods and toilet paper 
into their Peugots, Volvos and even wait- 
ing taxis. Within 20 minutes they 
had destroyed the bakery at the 
rear of the store, smashed out the 
windows and broken open the 
cash registers. As the looters left, 
one of them, laughing hilariously, 
asked Nicastro, “What time do 
you open tomorrow?” 

After years of tottering on the 
brink of economic crisis, Argen- 
tina started sliding into chaos last 
week. In food riots that erupted 
in Rosario, Cérdoba, Buenos 
Aires and other major cities, 
more than 2,000 people were ar- 
rested and at least 15 killed. The 
primary trigger: hyperinflation- 
ary price increases that have left 
even middle-class citizens unable 
to afford food and other necessi- 
ties. Inflation for the month of 
May reached 75%, and is accel- 
erating at a pace that would 
amount to more than 80,000% 
for the year. Said David Feld- 
man, news director of Radio Ro- 
sario: “It’s not just hunger. Peo- 
ple are crazed. There is extreme 





The upheaval began two weeks ago, 
with isolated outbreaks of looting in sev- 
eral provincial capitals. Widespread food 
riots broke out in Rosario (pop. 957,000) 
early last week, after lame-duck President 
Raul 


Alfonsin announced his fourth 
emergency economic plan 
of the year. Roving crowds, 
described by police as a 
mixture of the hungry, the 
criminal and the opportu- 
nistic, overwhelmed poorly 
prepared local police. 
Stores not gutted by looters 
closed their doors, creating 
widespread food shortages. 
The unrest then spread to 
the volatile working-class 
suburbs of Buenos Aires. 
Alfonsin responded by 
declaring a 30-day state of 
siege, which entitles police 
to detain suspected looters 
without charging them. 
The President, following 
the lead of provincial lead- 
ers, also ordered the cre- 
ation of hundreds of soup kitchens and 
the free distribution of food. Some mea- 
sure of order was restored after four days, 
but many citizens were calling for Al- 
fonsin, whose Radical Civic Union party 
was convincingly defeated by Peronist 
Carlos Saul Menem in May 14 elections, 
to step down before his term ends on Dec. 
10. When the two men met last week, 





Trying to curb the looting: a policeman collars a suspect in Rosario 








however, they apparently agreed that an 
early transition would suit neither one 
Alfonsin wants a normal, democratic 
transfer of power—Argentina’s first since 
1928—while Menem and his sharply di- 
vided party realize they have no compre- 
hensive plan for stitching together the 
shattered economy. 

The country’s eruption was the sec- 
ond such outburst to hit debt-stricken 
Latin America this year. In February and 
March more than 300 people died in Ven- 
ezuela during protests against an austerity 
program aimed at bringing down a for- 
eign debt of $30 billion. Argentina, which 
has a $60 billion external debt, has made 
no payments since April 1988 

The economy, desultory even in the 
best of times, is now virtually shut down. 
Automobile, tire and auto-parts produc- 
tion have come to a stop. Ranchers have 
halted delivery of cattle because they are 
being paid with uncashable checks. The | 
government cannot print money fast 
enough, so a severe cash shortage has 
prompted bank closings. Because the aus- 
tral has lost 90% of its value since Febru- 
ary, most people try to conduct their busi- 
ness in U.S. dollars, although it is now 
illegal to do so. According to private esti- 
mates, what is left of the economy runs on | 
$500 million worth of austral notes and $5 
billion in U.S. currency. 

Food riots in a country considered to 
be one of the world’s breadbaskets 
amounted to a devastating indictment of 
the Alfonsin government, which failed to 
act quickly enough to put Argentina’s fis- 
cal house back in order in 1983, when Al- 
fonsin became the first civilian President 
in nearly eight years. The former human- 
rights activist valued political stability at 
, the expense of wrenching but 
= necessary economic changes to 
3 correct the country’s low produc- 
= tivity, over-regulation, bloated 
j= public payroll and money-losing 
State-owned companies. By the 
time Alfonsin began pushing for 
economic reforms in 1985, his 
popularity had eroded, and the 
Peronist-controlled Congress 
was able to block his moves. 

Now Argentinians have 
turned their eyes to Menem. But 
since the President-elect has yet 
to define a concrete economic 
plan, the situation seems bound 
to deteriorate further. Even Ar- | 
gentina’s generals, who have 
never been shy about staging 
coups before, appear reluctant to 
intervene for fear of saddling 
themselves with the blame for 
economic ruin. “We are in a pro- 
cess of decline,” says Federico 
Zorraquin, president of the 
Banco Commercial del Norte. 
“No one knows where it will 
end.” —By Christine Gorman. Report- 














Women and children grabbed as much as they could carry. 


ed by Laura Lépez/Rosario 
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ItsAlways 


Been Easy lo — 
Take Jeep 

~ Off The Roaa. 

Now Its Easy 

To PutJeep 

| OnThe Road. 





51000 


CASH BACK 
or Special Financing 





Jeep Cin papel 


$750 sane 


or Special Financing 


Get cash back direct from Chrysler on all Jeep 
Comanches. This offer is for a limited time 
only. See dealer for details 





Comanche Resale Value: Comanche has a 
higher resale value than Ford Ran 
S-10, and Mazda pickups. Source: Ke/ 
Book, May/June 1989, analyzing r resale v 
for 1987 and '88 model year vehicles 












2- and 4-Door 
Jeep Cherokees 


Get cash back direct from Chrysler on 
2-door Cherokees and 4-door Cherokee 
models. Cherokee is the only domestic 


Grand 
agoneer and 
Wagoneer Limited 


$10002 


or Special Fmenciry 


Get cash back direct from Chrysler on the 
luxurious Grand Wagoneer and Wagoneer 
Limited. This offer is for a limited time only 
See dealer for details 





vehicle in its class with four doors. But 
hurry, this offer is for a limited time only. 
See dealer for details. 

Cherokee Resale Value; Cherokee has a 
higher resale value than Ford Bronco II 
and Chevy S-10. Source: Kelley Blue 
Book, May/June 1989, analyzing resale 
value for 1985, '86, ‘87, and "88 model 


year vehicles. 








en $809 


Get the legendary Jeep Wrangler at an incred- 
ible low price. The vehicle named “Best Buy” 
in the small sport utility category by 4 Wheel 
& Off Road . $8995 is the manufac- 
turer's su ted retail price excluding tide, 
taxes, di tion charges, and options. 
Wrangler Resale Value: Wrangler has a 
higher resale value than anything in its class. 
Source: Kelley Biue Book, May/June 1989, 
analyzing resale value for 1985, '86, '87, and 
"88 model year vehicles. 














The National Jeep Sale. 


See your local Jeep and Eagle Dealer. 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Jeep Eagle Corporation. 


ae 
Jeep 


LEacte, 
Only ina Jeep 


Buckle up for safety 


him, be it a tie, a box of golf 
balls or a mere excuse. 
Which brings us to this 
Father's Day and an oppor- 
tunity to do something 
unprecedented. 


Pera Wha, Mes he, 
_ 


Give him the Braun 
shaver. The gift that will go 
beyond his expectations 
not only on Sunday but will 
continue to do so 365 days 


— 
a be 
Ss 


— 


The rubber knobs on 
its grip actually quiet motor 
noise as well as provide a 
firm hold. 

And its unique foil is ultra- 
thin and platinum-coated to 
help provide a smoother, 
closer shave. 

Braun's rechargeable 
shavers even charge in an 
hour instead of twenty-four 


and perform equally well 
with or without a cord. 

All of which have made 
Braun the best-selling foil 
shaver in the world. 

And according to fathers 
everywhere, the best gift. 


Designed to perform better. 


| 
| 
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Jones and friend find treasure, while Hollywood strikes platinum 


Indy Plunders 
The Box Office 


Talk about boffo box office. 
Now showing in 2,327 theaters 
in the U.S., Indiana Jones and 
the Last Crusade is the biggest- 
opening blockbuster ofall time. 
The third in the series of cliff- 
hanging tales directed by Ste- 
ven Spielberg and starring Har- 
rison Ford, Crusade has been 


breaking records since it made 
its debut May 24. The film ac- 

counted for more than half of 
| all the movie tickets sold in the 
U.S. over Memorial Day week- 
end. Fans paid $11.2 million to 
see it on May 27 alone, the big- 
gest one-day take ever scored 
by a movie, and shelled out an 
unprecedented $50.2 million 
the first week. Since that is 

about what the film cost to 
| make, Indy has struck another 
| platinum mine. 








CORPORATE RAIDERS 
He’s Baaaack, 
With $2 Billion 


For more than a year, takeover 
artist and TWA chairman 
Carl Icahn has been missing 
from the roiling waters of cor- 
porate raids, beached by huge 
investments in Texaco and 
USX. But last week Texaco’s 
largest stockholder sent a quiv- 
er through the New York 
Stock Exchange when he 
abruptly unloaded his 17.3% 
stake, or 42 million shares, for 
$2.07 billion (his profit: $600 


COMMODITIES 
Chips ona 
New Block 


What do computer memory 
chips, soybeans and pork bel- 
lies have in common? All are 
considered commodities, since 
their prices float freely, based 
on supply and demand. With 
that in mind, the Pacific 
Stock Exchange of San Fran- 
cisco announced plans last 
week to create a futures mar- 
ket for DRAM (dynamic ran- 
dom-access memory) chips, 
the tiny silicon storage units 
found in products ranging 
from computers to toasters 
Prices in the $6 billion DRAM 
market have seesawed sharp- 
ly over the past few years, 
swinging from $3 to $30 a 
chip, depending on type and 
availability 

A chip futures market 
would allow manufacturers to 
buy or sell contracts for DRAM- 
chip delivery several months 


| so unwieldy that three invest- 











million). The sale, which 
ranked as the largest single 
trade in Big Board history, was 


ment firms—Shearson Leh- 
man Hutton, Goldman, Sachs | 
and Salomon Brothers 


teamed up to buy the shares. 
The bombshell transaction | 
freed Icahn to prowl once 
more, setting off speculation | 
that he would make another 
move to take over USX. Icahn 
owns some 29 million shares of | 
the oil-and-steel concern, or 
11.4%, worth about $1 billion 
But so far, Icahn refuses to tip 
his hand a 





guaranteed price. Yet skeptics 
point out that microchips vary 
much more widely in quality | 
and type than bushels of corn 
and that buyers who purchase 
their chips on the market rath- 
er than directly from suppliers | 
will have far less influence over 
the manufacturing process. @ 








| labor negotiations. 


BENEFITS 


Ma Bell’s 


Family Way 


As working couples struggle to 


| meet their family responsibil- 


ities, they are asking corporate 
America to lend a hand. Last 
week AT&T agreed to one of 
the largest expansions of fam- 
ily benefits ever achieved in 
Under a 
three-year contract covering 
160,000 members of its com- 
munications and electrical 
unions, AT&T will increase 
from six months to one year 
the parental leave it offers 
mothers and fathers of new- 
borns. The company will also 
permit such leaves for the 
care of ailing relatives. 

Among other family fea- 
tures: payments of up to $2,000 
to cover costs when workers 
adopt children and a $5 mil- 


| lion fund to help support and 








| An AT&T operator and her clan 


establish child-care centers 
But the benefits were not free 
In return for these and other 
new provisions, employees 
agreed to forgo automatic cost 
of living adjustments. 7) 





INVESTMENTS 


This Land Is 
Their Land 


Like bargain-hungry shoppers 
rattling the racks at a depart- 
ment-store sale, foreigners are 
stocking up on American cor- 
porations and real estate. Last 
week the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that overseas 
investors spent $65 billion on 
US. assets last year, up from 
$40.3 billion in 1987. The Gov- 
ernment noted a pronounced 
jump in large transactions: the 
number of foreign investments 
worth more than $1 billion 
doubled from six to twelve. 


throughout most of postwar 
US. history, the British were 
the largest investors last year, 
plunking down $21.5 billion 
In second place were the Japa- 
nese ($14.2 billion), ahead of 
the Canadians ($10.4 billion) 
US. firms have been popular 
targets partly because of the 
steady growth of the American 
| economy during the past six 
| years. Another reason for their 

attractiveness is the large and 

relatively homogeneous U.S 
| consumer market. American 
investors still control more as- 
sets overseas ($330 billion) 
| than foreign owners do in the 
| U.S. ($304 billion), but that ad- 
vantage has been narrowing in 
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Our Violent Kids 


wn 


A rise in brutal crimes by the young shakes the soul of society 


BY ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


ealing Rape Murder 
Screams in the night. Bricks 
in the face. Sirens drowning 
out the crying. These are the 
images of violent crime—the 
crime generally associated with the most 
depraved individuals. No one is shocked 
any longer to hear of atrocities committed 
by mobsters, drug pushers or psycho- 
paths. But the boy next door? That harm- 
less-looking kid in biology class? The cap- 
tain of the football team? 

It is hard to believe, and harder still to 
comprehend, but it is true. Some atrocious 
crimes in America are being 
committed by those who should 
be the most innocent—the 
young. Recent weeks have 
brought news of two particularly 
brutal acts: the gang rape and 
near murder of a jogger in Man- 
hattan’s Central Park by a group 
of youths 14 to 16, and the alleged 
sexual assault on a mentally im- 
paired girl by high school stu- 
dents in affluent Glen Ridge, 
N.J. These crimes have awak- 
ened the country to the beast that has bro- 
ken loose in some of America’s young 
people 

The Central Park and Glen Ridge at- 
tacks are only the most highly publicized 
of the cases occurring across the U.S 
More and more teenagers, acting individ- 
ually or in gangs, are running amuck. In 
the Central Park incident, young toughs 
said they were “wilding,” which appar- 
ently means marauding with no purpose 
in mind but to create havoc and hurt peo- 
ple. In Philadelphia packs of youths chant 
“Beat, beat, beat” as they roam the streets 
looking for victims 

To be sure, teenagers have never been 
angels. Adolescence is often a troubled 
time of rebellion and rage. From West 
Side Story to Rebel Without a Cause, the 
violence of youth has been chronicled on 
stage and screen. But juvenile crime ap- 
pears to be more widespread and vicious 
than ever before. “Burglars used to rob a 
house and then run away. Now they url- 
nate or defecate in the home or burn it up 
before leaving,” says Shawn Johnston, a 
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| forensic psychologist in Sacramento 

| “Thieves mugged a person and ran off. 

| Now they beat their victims.” Or rape or 
murder them 

Statistics show an upsurge in the most 

violent types of crimes by teens. In part, 
this trend may result from better report- 
ing, but some experts believe it reflects a 
true increase in violence. According to the 
FBI, between 1983 and 1987 arrests of 
those under. 18 for murder jumped 22.2% 
for aggravated assault 18.6% and for rape 
14.6%. Those figures may not seem dra- 
matic, but they should be seen in the con- 
text of a 2% decline in the total number of 
teenagers in the US. since 1983 


Do you think teenage violence 
is a bigger problem today than 
it was in the past? 





Many of the tales behind the numbers 
are horrifying. In Springfield, Mass., last 
April, a 13-year-old girl was walking 
through a park with a girlfriend when she 
was allegedly attacked by five boys no 
older than 16. They fondled her breasts 
and appeared to be preparing to rape her 
when her screams brought help. Last Sep- 
tember a 15-year-old Houston boy raped 
and murdered a 66-year-old woman, then 
burglarized her home. In May a 1|5-year- 
old Detroit boy was charged with killing 
another teenager with a sawed-off shot- 
gun, apparently in a dispute over a stolen 
bicycle. Ten months ago, a 16-year-old 
boy drove 150 miles from his home in 
Princeton, Ky., and shot to death a wom- 
an he did not know. The boy, who came to 
be known as “Litthe Rambo” to his 

| schoolmates, told police that he “just 
| wanted to get away and kill somebody.” 
Adolescents have always been vio- 
lence prone, but there are horrendous 
crimes being committed by even younger 
children. In Detroit last April, an eleven- 


year-old boy was charged with joining a 
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15-year-old in the rape of a two-year-old 
girl. The two allegedly left their victim in 
a garbage Dumpster. When he was only 
ten, a boy in San Antonio began sexually 
abusing three of his four younger sisters 
and continued until he was caught at 16 

The teen crime wave flows across all 
races, classes and life-styles. The youths 
who went on the Central Park rampage 
were blacks and Hispanics from Harlem, 
but they were not desperately poor. Three 
of the five suspects charged in the Glen 
Ridge sexual assault were idolized foot- 
ball stars, and two of them were co-cap- 
tains of their high school team. Eight oth- 
er Glen Ridge High School students, 
including the son of a local police 
lieutenant, allegedly stood by and 
watched the assault. In Denver a 
16-year-old boy charged with 
first-degree murder in a stabbing 
death was a high school honors 
student 

The offenders are over- 
whelmingly male, but girls too 
are capable of vicious crimes. In 
Escondido, Calif., a 16-year-old 
girl and three teenage boys went 
on an arson spree last March 
The group set four fires at three schools, 
causing damage that will cost more than 
$1 million to repair. A 16-year-old girl 
from Cape Cod, Mass., who had been 
drinking stabbed her male cousin, severe- 
ly injuring him 

What is chilling about many of the 
young criminals is that they show no re- 
morse or conscience, at least initially 
Youths brag about their exploits and 
shrug off victims’ pain. A Chicago case in 
which four teenagers raped and killed a 
medical student was solved because of 
good police work and what Pat O’Brien 
Cook County deputy state’s attorney, de- 
scribes as “the defendants’ inability to 
keep their mouths shut” about the crime 
“It was a badge,” he explains. “It was 
something they talked about as if it gave 
them status within that group of guys.” 
Youngsters offhandedly refer to innocent 
passersby caught in the line of gunfire be- 
tween two gangs as “mushrooms.” “That 
is callous,” observes Edward Loughran, 
commissioner of the Massachusetts de- 
partment of youth services. “Alienated is 





Weoley: Win he)\ i 
Glen Ridge, N_J. 


ALLEGED 
CRIME: 
Sexual assault 


» \ ad AGE: 


CIRCUMSTANCES: Football 
star Peter Quigley, along with four 
friends, is accused of violating a 
mentally impaired girl with a 
broomstick and a miniature base- 
ball bat. 


LOCATION 
New York City 


ALLEGED 
CRIME 
Rape 


CIRCUMSTANCES: Described 
by friends as quiet and hardwork- 
ing, Steve Lopez is one of the six 
“wilding” youths charged with rap- 
ing a 28-year-old jogger in Central 
Park. Lopez admitted to police 
that he knocked the victim down 
and beat her with a metal pipe. 


LOCATION: 
Denver 


ALLEGED 
‘RIME: 


si rr) 


Murder 


AGE: 18 


CIRCUMSTANCES: Michael 
Diaz, with ancahier member of one 
of the gangs known as skinheads, 
is accused of abducting and killing 
a Denver hairdresser. They alleg- 
edly showed a friend the body, 
then torched the victim to cover 
up the slaying. 


LOCATION: 
Avondale, Mo. 


CRIME: 
Murder 


tell 
“hy” 


CIRCUMSTANCES: Now 20, 
Heath Wilkins was living in a play- 
ground when he fatally stabbed a 
26-year-old mother of two. He is 
one of about 30 offenders facing 
execution for murders committed 
while they were juveniles. 
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too weak a word to describe these kids.” 

How could this be happening? The 
experts offer a raft of reasons, everything 
from physiological and psychological ab- 
normalities to family and cultural decay. 
By themselves, none of the explanations 
are wholly satisfactory. But each of these 
factors may contribute to at least some of 
the violence. Generalizations are difficult 
because every case is unique. Each young 
criminal has his own genes, his own fam- 
ily background and his own response to 
the many forces in modern culture that 
encourage indiscriminate sex and 
violence. 

A frequently advanced—and hotly 
disputed—theory is that aggression is a 














biologically rooted impulse of young 
males. Some experts suggest that there 
may be a genetic component to hostile be- 
havior; others attempt to tie it to levels of 
different chemicals that circulate through 
the body and brain. One of them is testos- 
terone. Production of this male sex hor- 
mone rises dramatically during puberty, a 
period usually marked by intense sexual 
desire and strong aggressive tendencies, 
Some studies indicate that particularly 
rough athletes or violent prisoners have 
higher than normal testosterone levels. 
Violent youths frequently have neuro- 
logical problems and learning disorders, 
many of which result from brain injuries 
inflicted in beatings by parents and others. 
Some suffer from paranoia and hallucina- 
tions, and others experience seizures. Some 
of the most violent children tend to have 
grossly abnormal electroencephalograms. 
But it is too easy to say that biology 
is destiny and that all violent youths are 
simply captives of their physiology or 
“raging hormones.” Society has general- 
ly been able to control and channel ag- 
gressive impulses through its basic in- 
stitutions—home, schools and church. 
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But these moral pillars are crumbling. 

Too many children are growing up in 
families headed by one overburdened par- 
ent, usually the mother. Even when two 
parents are present, both often have de- 
manding jobs and are absorbed in their 
own concerns. Sometimes the parents are 
strung out on alcohol or drugs. The result 
is that children do not get the nurturing, 
guidance or supervision necessary to in- 
still a set of values and a proper code of 
behavior. 

Children normally learn to trust and 
develop attachments to people within the 
first two years of life. By then they have 
also acquired a sense of compassion and 
empathy for others. And they have begun 
to be taught the difference between right 
and wrong and that hurtful actions have 
consequences. Many youngsters, though, 
fail to acquire those early curbs on con- 


duct. Later on, when children misbehave, 
indulgent parents make excuses and forgo 
punishments. Young boys who grow up 
with absent or uninvolved fathers suffer 
doubly in that they often fail to develop a 
healthy sense of masculinity. 

The neglect is frequently compound- 
ed by outright abuse. Says Dorothy Otnow 
Lewis, professor of psychiatry at New 
York University: “Kids are being raised 
by more and more disturbed parents. And 
what this lack of parenting breeds is mis- 
shapen personalities.” Parents punch 
each other verbally and physically—and 
frequently do the same with their chil- 
dren. In fact, the large majority of violent 
kids have been physically, and often sexu- 
ally, abused by parents, relatives or oth- 
ers. One mother, reports Lewis, broke her 
son’s legs with a broom; a father threw his 
child down a set of stairs. 

As a consequence of indifference and 
abuse, children are left emotional crip- 
ples. self-centered, angry and alienated. 
And fated to repeat the chilling lessons 
they have learned. “These children are 
dead inside,” says psychologist Johnston. 
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“For them to feel alive and important, 
they engage in terrible types of sadistic 
activity.” 

Their innocent victims are usually 
surrogate targets; the parents may be the 
ones they really hate. A 17-year-old boy 
who is now in a treatment program in San 
Bernardino, Calif., began sexually molest- 
ing younger members of his family when 
he was about twelve. He himself had been 
molested at the age of six, first by his fa- 
ther and then by a twelve-year-old friend. 
Says the boy: “My father used to beat my 
mom all the time. That makes me kind of 
angry. He was always out partying, get- 
ting high. My fantasy is making him suf- 
fer. First I'd shoot him in the kneecaps 
and let him suffer for about an hour, 
screaming. Then I'd shoot him in the nuts 
and let him suffer some more, and then 
I'd put a bullet through his head.” 


Signals of violence surface early but 
frequently go ignored or denied. Serial 
killer Ted Bundy’s family insisted for 
years that he had a normal childhood, 
points out psychiatrist Lewis. It was only 
recently revealed that “by the time he was 
three, he was putting knives in his aunt’s 
bed.” The youngster who taunts siblings, 
bullies schoolmates, tortures pets or peeks 
in windows is sending up warning flares. 

Children abandoned physically or 
emotionally by their parents look else- 
where for companionship, acceptance 
and values. Odell Edwards, a 20-year-old 
serving time in a Ventura, Calif., juvenile 
facility for attempted murder and other 
offenses, recalls that by the age of 14 he 
was spending most of his time away from 
home and hanging out with a group of 
friends that he called his “homeboys.” 
Says Edwards: “I never really had anyone 
to talk to. My father was gone. I had no 
one to turn to when I was in trouble, ex- 
cept my homeboys. They became my 
family.” 

Members of a group learn about sex 
from one another, experiment with drugs 
together and look to their friends for a 
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“Grandma looked just like her picture!” 





A child, born on the other side 
of a continent, instantly recog- 
nizes the grandmother he’s 
never seen—from the photo- 
graphs she sends him. And at 
Canon, we feel proud. 





Canon cameras have made ad- 
vanced photographic technol- 
ogy simple and affordable for 
more kinds of people than ever 
before. 


Most people know Canon well, 
for fine photographic and busi- 
ness equipment. 

But there's a side of Canon most 
people don't know at all. For in- 
stance, are you surprised to hear 
that leading edge Canon technol- 
ogies have provided the lenses 


for most American TV network 
cameras? Or that they're helping 
make communication possible 
for people who are speech and 
motor impaired? Or that the total 
range of Canon's involvement 
today runs from business to 
biotechnology and beyond? 





Yet in one way, nothing's been 
changed. Canon still has just one 
goal in striving for great techno- 
logical breakthroughs. 

And that's to make small human 
ones possible. 


The heart of technology 





Broadcasting Equipment 


Calculators 


Color Laser Copiers 


Communication Aids for Disabled 


Components 


Desktop Publishing Systems 


Digital Image Scanners 


8mm Video Camcorders 


Electronic Typewriters 


Facsimile 


Floppy Disk Drives 


Laser Beam Printers 


Medical Equipment 


Micrographics Equipment 


Office Copiers 


Personal Computers 


Personal Copiers 


Printers 


Semiconductor Equipment 


Still Video Systems 


35mm Cameras 


Word Processors 


New pitch in Sydney. 


Your business trip is on a roll now. Of course, 
you had the advantage of getting off on the right foot. 
You called United. 

To Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland as well, 
United's all-747 fleet gives you all the advantages. Fine 
food, fine drink, and for First Class passengers, sleeper 
seats and our exclusive Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you the service you 
deserve, Come fly the friendly skies. ; 
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sense of belonging and approval. Notes 
Alan Morris, chief of the adolescent unit 
of the Illinois State Psychiatric Institute 
in Chicago: “Some kids, especially youn- 
ger adolescents, have an exquisite sensi- 
tivity to what their peers think. They 
won't go to school if their shoelaces are 
the wrong color 

But the group's influence is often 
treacherous. Explains young Edwards 
“It's peer pressure and wanting to be ac- 
cepted by your friends and trying to prove 
yourself in the best way you know how 
which is being violent.” Gangs allow even 
the most cowardly and impotent to feel 
brave and powerful. And they override in- 


hibitions and diminish any feelings of 


guilt. Violence becomes contagious. Some 
youngsters revel in the mayhem: others 
too weak to break away, become trapped 
and are swept along 


n many instances, the violence is 

fueled by easy access to guns, alco- 

hol and drugs, particularly crack 

Users often “fall into a sadomas- 

ochistic ritual after smoking to- 
gether.” says Terry Williams. a senior 
research scholar at the New School for 
Social Research. “They are angry, hallu- 
cinating, and get into violent fights.” 
Crack can also leave users sexually 
aroused. When they do not find a will- 
ing partner, Williams asserts, they may 
be tempted to rape 

If teenagers often get their values 
from peers, then just what are those val- 
ues? In American society today, the em 
phasis is less on caring for others than 
on getting money and instant gratifica- 
tion. Notes Arnold Goldstein, director 
of the Center for Research on Aggres- 
sion at Syracuse University: “We are a 
nation whose role models, Presidents 
and leaders on Wall Street have set a 
tone in the country—I'm going to get 
mine.’ If the big-shot investment 
banker can take what he wants, often 
by illegal means, then a teenager may 
think he should be able to grab the 
spoils in the only way he knows how 
Declares Harvard psychiatrist Robert 
Coles: “Our culture accentuates instinct 
instead of inhibiting it.” 

The entertainment media play a 
powerful role in the formation of values 
Today's children, unlike those of earlier 
generations, are fed a steady diet of glo- 
rified violence. Television cartoons fea- 
ture dehumanized, machinelike charac- 
ters. such as the Transformers and 
Gobots, engaged in destructive acts. But 
viewers see no consequences. Victims 
never bleed and never suffer. Young- 
sters mimic the behavior with toys 
based on the shows. Later they graduate 
to TV programs and movies that depict 
people killing or degrading other people 
By the age of 16, the typical child has 


witnessed an estimated 200,000 acts of 


violence, including 33,000 murders. In- 








MOVIES 
AND TV 


Many boys have their 
first sexual 
experience while 
watching sadistic 
slasher films at 


gross-out parties. By 
age 16, a child has 
seen 200,000 acts 
of violence on 
television. 





RECORDED 
MUSIC 


Guns N’ Roses’ It’s 
So Easy orders, 
“Turn around bitch I 
got ause for you/ 
Besides you ain’t got 
nothin’ better to do/ 
And I'm bored.” 2 
Live Crew in We 
Want Some Pussy 
sings, “The girls 
would say ‘Stop,’ 
say ‘I’m not.’” 
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Women in scenes of 
bondage and torture 
are standard fare 
today. Some of the 
females are nasty 


too—even Lois Lane, 
who has been drawn 
kicking a man in the 
groin. 
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evitably, contend many experts, some 
youngsters will imitate the brutality in 
real life. In a 22-year study, researchers 
tracked the development of 875 third- 
graders from a rural community in New 
York. Among the discoveries: those who 
watched the greatest amount of violent 
television at the age of eight were the most 
likely to show aggressive behavior at 19 
and later. About one-quarter of the stu- 
dents were considered violent at 30—they 
had been convicted of a crime, 
had multiple traffic violations 
or were abusive to spouses. 

Rock music has become a 
dominant—and potentially 
destructive—part of teenage 
culture. Lyrics, album covers 
and music videos, particularly 
in the rock genre called heavy 
metal, romanticize bondage, 
sexual assaults and murder. 
The song Girls L.G.B.N.A.F. 
by Ice-T contains the words 
“Girls, let's get butt naked 
and f__.” Or consider these 
lyrics from Médtley Criie’s 
Girls, Girls, Girls, an album 
that reached No. 2 on the Bil/- 
board chart and has sold more 
than 2 million copies: 


The blade of my knife 

Faced away from your heart 

Those last few nights 

It turned and sliced you apart 

Laid out cold 

Now we re both alone 

But killing you helped me keep you 
home. 


Guns N’ Roses put out an album 
called Appetite for Destruction, which has 
sold more than 6 million copies. The jack- 
et cover, featuring a robot looming over a 
woman in torn clothing, was so repellent 
that some record stores refused to carry 
the album. Says Tipper Gore, co-founder 
of the Parents’ Music Resource Center 
and a longtime critic of rock lyrics: “Mu- 
sic companies are cultural strip miners, 
profiting from the sex and vio- 
lence and ignoring the scars.” 

Even today’s comic books 
are not immune from the vio- 
lent trend. While parents may 
fondly remember the dating 
shenanigans of Archie and Ve- 
ronica or the wholesome ex- 
ploits of superheroes, their 
children are now being offered 
a titillating blend of sadism 
and sex. A stripper was cruci- 
fied in one issue of Green Ar- 
row. Superman, in a_ story 
called Bloodsport, battled a de- 
ranged Viet Nam veteran who 
was shooting people at random 
on the streets of Metropolis 
with a gun in each hand 








Tougher criminal penalties for juvenile offenders 
More government spending on educational and 
recreational facilities for teenagers 


Greater restraints on the showing of sex and 
violence on television 

Greater restraints on the showing of sex and 
violence in movies 

Greater restraints on sex and violence in 
rock-music lyrics 


Holding parents legally liable for the violent 
criminal actions of their children 


Among the most offensive purveyors 
of brutality to women are slasher films. 
The movies that inaugurated the trend, 
including Friday the 13th, Halloween and 
Nightmare on Elm Street, are now tame 
compared with such opuses as / Spit on 
Your Grave or Splatter University. The 
main features: graphic and erotic scenes 
of female mutilation, rape or murder. 
Slasher films are widely shown on cable 
TV, and video shops do a booming busi- 


% who think these factors 
are mainly to blame 
for teenage violence: 


Lack of parental supervision 


Lenient treatment of juvenile offenders by 
the courts 


Children being mistreated by their parents 
Too much sex and violence in movies/TV 
Too much emphasis on sex in advertising 
Rock-music lyrics that glorify sex and violence 
Lack of opportunity due to poverty 
Insufficient recreational facilities for teenagers 
Failure of schools to provide better education 





ness in rentals, especially among eleven- 
to-15-year-olds. Youngsters watch three 
or four at a clip at all-night “gross-out” 
parties. In some fraternity houses on col- 
lege campuses, slasher movies play con- 
tinually in lounges, along with porno- 
graphic films. 

Sexually explicit movies may lead 
some young men to reaffirm the all-too- 
common male attitude that when a woman 
says no she really means yes. Many experts 
believe that such films may be a contribut- 
ing factor in date rape, one of the most 
common adolescent sexual crimes. “Teen- 
agers are only doing what they are told to 
do,” says sociologist Gail Dines-Levy of 
Boston's Wheelock College. “They are be- 
ing conformists, not deviants.” 

In some cases, poverty can help spur vi- 







% who favor these actions 
as ways to reduce 
teenage violence: 


79% 
73% 
73% 
7O% 
64% 


46% 


From 9 telephone poll of 506 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on June | by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman. Sampling error is plus of menus 4 5% 


TIME Charts by Cynthe Daves. 








olent crime. Many ghetto residents have lit- 
Ue sense of hope or opportunity, and feel 
they have little stake in preserving society. 
Boys often have trouble forging a masculine 
identity without one of the primary accom- 
paniments—a jov. Teen unemployment is 
endemic among poor youth, running more 
than 40% in many communities. Mean- 
while, welfare and social programs suffered 
drastic cutbacks during the Reagan era. 
Says Chicago psychiatrist Carl Bell: “Vio- 
lence is the weapon of the pow- 
erless.” Agrees Professor Leah 
Blumberg Lapidus of Colum- 
bia Teachers College in Man- 
hattan: “It relieves boredom 
and makes a statement, like 
graffiti, that says, “Notice me.’ ” 

But a life of privilege can 
also be corrupting. Children 
who have everything given to 
them may come to believe 
that they are entitled to any- 
thing, that they are above 
their fellow human beings and 
above the law. And yet their 
busy, overachieving parents 
may not be giving pampered 
teens what they need most: at- 
tention and supervision. “Ne- 
glect is abuse,” says Randa 
Dembroff, an official of the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association. “A workaholic 
parent is just as abusive as one who physi- 
cally abuses his children.” 

Can anything be done about violent 

youngsters? Many Americans are calling 
for stronger laws and punishments. They 
argue that juveniles should be prosecuted 
as adults and that prison sentences should 
be longer. “These kids are getting away 
with murder,” declares Robert Contreras, 
a police detective in Los Angeles. “They 
are not afraid, have no respect for any- 
thing and joke that in jail they'll at least 
get three square meals a day.” Syracuse’s 
Goldstein surveyed 250 juvenile delin- 
quents for their solutions to violence and 
found that they too favored harsher sen- 
tences. Many thought that jail was too 
“cushy.” 
Others have offered an even more 
radical idea: locking up parents. Califor- 
nia is trying to do just that. Under an 
eight-month-old statute, par- 
ents can be held responsible for 
the criminal activity of their 
offspring. In April, Los Angeles 
police arrested a woman whose 
15-year-old son has been 
charged with participating in 
the rape of a twelve-year-old 
girl by a dozen members of a 
street gang. If she is convicted 
of violating the parental- 
responsibility law, she faces a 
maximum penalty of a year in 
jail and a $2,500 fine. 

Such solutions offer only il- 
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lusory security. Parents contend that 

they cannot control their children. And 
| most youngsters are eventually released 
from jail. Many return more hardened 
than before. “You need to break delin- 
quents from the group where antisocial 
behavior is reinforced,” explains psychol- 
ogist Michael Nelson of Xavier Universi- 
ty in Cincinnati. “But we're caught in a 
catch-22 dilemma. We place delinquents 
in reform schools, where they have more 
access to individuals who are poor role 
models.” 

An unpopular but more sensible ap- 
proach, say experts, is to offer rehabili- 
tative treatment. Various communities 
across the U.S. are trying such pro- 
grams—with considerable success. The 
programs call for individual and group 
therapy for the offender and sometimes 
for his family as well. The strategy is to 








Behavior 

journal of their feelings and act out 
their crime, taking the roles of both 
their victim and surviving family mem- 
bers. Sexual offenders meet with groups 
of victims every few months. At its pris- 
ons and work camps, the California 
Youth Authority runs voluntary classes 
in which inmates study property crimes, 
domestic violence, sexual assault, child 
abuse, homicide and victims’ rights 
Some offenders do eventually express 
remorse. Says one Giddings boy, a mid- 
dle-class 15-year-old from Austin who 
raped his eight-year-old neighbor: “I re- 
alize how society really looks at rape 
Sometimes at night I sit up crying. I 
look back and say that could never have 
been me.” 

Such programs are clearly valuable, 
but the treatment is costly. Therapists say 
the optimum time needed for counseling 


Jamie Lett, 17, was shot outside a candy shop in Detroit 
after an argument with two other youths, ages 15 and 18 


get violent youngsters to recognize the in- 
appropriateness of their actions and to ac- 
cept responsibility for them. That is a dif- 
ficult task, particularly with sexual 
offenders, who are often imitating what 
was done to them 
In some programs, youngsters discuss 
or write up their own cases in an effort to 
identify the behavior patterns or situa- 
tions that are liable to trigger hostile ac- 
tions. For example, sexual offenders are 
advised to avoid baby-sitting. In the pro- 
gram operated by the Justice Resource 
Institute in Massachusetts, members con- 
centrate on overcoming aggressive think- 
ing patterns—for instance, assuming that 
they are the butt of the joke whenever 
people are laughing 
The treatment centers also try to 
elicit a sense of empathy. At Giddings, 
a maximum-security facility for juve- 
niles in Texas, murderers keep a daily 
58 


sex offenders ranges from twelve to 18 
months. (It can take about six months just 
to break through the denial phase.) Fol- 
low-up and outpatient therapy are also 
necessary. As a result, not enough youths 
get treatment 

No matter how effective the programs 
are, they are indisputably too late. Vio- 
lence-prone youths need to be identified 
and helped before they explode in rage 
Reporting of physical and sexual abuse in 
particular should be encouraged. The ear- 
lier the intervention, the greater the 
chance of success, All youngsters could 
also benefit from improved sex-education 
programs that explore the emotional 
as well as the mechanical aspects of sex 
Some schools have begun offering special 
courses in preventing violence. A ten-ses- 
sion curriculum, designed by Dr. Deborah 
Prothrow-Suth, the Massachusetts com- 
missioner of public health, is being used in 
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several high schools in Boston, Detroit and 
Denver. “We tell them anger is potentially 
constructive but they need to learn how to 
handle it.” explains Prothrow-Stith. Stu- 
dents examine how fights begin and ana- 
lyze videotapes of arguments 


et the lessons learned at 

school can easily be under- 

mined by today’s popular cul- 

ture. The messages that blare 

from stereos, TVs and movie 
screens amount to a second education for 
the young. And much more money goes 
into the development of this after-school 
curriculum than goes into education 
Rock stars earn millions, but a high- 
school teacher is lucky to get $30,000 a 
year 

A growing band of activists is lobby- 
ing TV, movie and record producers to re- 
duce the level of sex and violence in enter- 
tainment. Terry Rakolta of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., the mother of four children, 
has started a group called Americans for 
Responsible Television. She has suggested 
that networks devote the first two hours of 
evening programming to family shows 
and has also asked major advertisers to 
avoid sponsoring programs that the group 
finds objectionable. One of Rakolta’s first 
targets was Married With Children, a 
racy prime-time sitcom. Parents’ Music 
Resource Center, meanwhile, has success- 
fully pressured the Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America to create a rating sys- 
tem that alerts parents to sexually explicit 
lyrics. Warning labels are now printed on 
record jackets. The group also provides 
printed lyric sheets and encourages parents 
to complain to radio and TV stations about 
raunchy and violent programming 

Even the activists admit, however, 
that removing all sex and gore from the 
media would make no more than a small 
dent in the teen crime problem. Much 
more fundamental changes in society are 
needed. Government at all levels should 
step up the battles against drugs, poverty 
and racism. Far more money should be 
poured into education, day-care and rec- 
reational opportunities for the young 
Youngsters need more of their parents’ 
time, and they need to know that society 
cares about them. 

Above all, parents should take a long, 
hard look in the mirror. The values of to- 
day’s youth are merely magnified reflec- 
tions of the values of their elders. Parents 
should remember the words of the father 
in Harry Chapin’s song Cat's in the Cra- 
dle, when he comes to a sudden realiza- 
tion about his insensitive, uncaring son 


Hed grown up just like me 
My boy was just like me. 


—fReported by Mary Cronin/New York, Melissa 
Ludtke/Boston and Sylvester Monroe/ 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 























Religion 








: s nothing sacred? After church leaders 
set about updating the United Method- 
ist Hymnal in 1984, their most controver- 
sial acts were to excise one of the most 
popular hymns in the Protestant reper- 
toire, Onward Christian Soldiers, and to 





Republic. The literal-minded rationale: a 
pro-peace church should not use “milita- 
ristic imagery.” Outraged parishioners 
would have none of it. The two hymns 
were restored—banners, watch fires and 
all—after the revisionists were inundated 
with 11,000 protest letters. 

Other well-worn lines have not fared 
so well in the new hymnal, the most thor- 
ough overhaul since 1878. The latest ver- 
sion, 3 million copies of which are being 
shipped to churches, carries only half the 
547 hymns contained in the previous, 
1966 edition. Of those, 162 survive with 
rejiggered words. The most significant al- 
terations involve not war and peace but 
the battle of the sexes. With women des- 
tined to form half of Methodist clergy ear- 
ly in the 21st century, the 16-man, nine- 
woman hymnal committee desexed many 
a familiar line that was deemed to perpet- 
uate male bias. 

In most cases, the classic masculine 
metaphors for God and Jesus have sur- 
vived (for example, The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is). But a few modern 
hymns were added to ascribe feminine 
attributes to the divine. Syntax permit- 
ting, male pronouns referring to the De- 
ity were shunned. In O Worship the King, 
for example, “his power and his love” 





Singing Hymns and Hers 





strip verses from The Battle Hymn of the 








A hot-selling songbook downplays men and King James 


ALISUZAINN MEUC 40 ASILUNOI—NIMCOOD 3DHO3D 


Founding wordsmith Charles Wesley 
“Sons of men” will no longer say “Alleluia.” 


becomes “God’s power and God's love.” 

As for texts using masculine terms for 
humanity, the editors took greater liber- 
ties. Not even works of Methodism’s co- 
founder and greatest hymnodist, Charles 
Wesley, were spared. In his Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing, “pleased as man with 
men to dwell” becomes “pleased with us 
in flesh to dwell.” In Christ the Lord Is 
Risen Today, “sons of men and angels say 
Alleluia” is recycled as “earth and heaven 
in chorus say Alleluia.” As for other 
hymns: God of Our Fathers is now God of 











| toavoid offending other constituencies. In 


the Ages; Good Christian Men, Rejoice 
metamorphoses into Good Christian 
Friends, Rejoice; and O Little Town of 
Bethlehem’s angels promise peace to “all 
on earth,” not “men on earth.” 
Revampers also bent over backward 


Have Thine Own Way, Lord, sinners no 
longer ask Jesus to wash them “whiter 
than snow,” because of objections from 
blacks. In Wesley's O for a Thousand 
Tongues to Sing, editors originally 
dropped a verse proclaiming the spiritual 
uplifting of the “dumb” and the “lame,” 
lest the handicapped take umbrage. They 
later restored the words, but suggest in a 
footnote that the stanza may be omitted. 

The Rev. Carlton Young, chief editor 
of the 1966 and 1989 hymnals, confesses 
that the previous edition was too “élitist.” 
Opting for populism this time, the editors 
downplayed King James verbiage and in- 
cluded songs that highbrows scorn but the | 
people love (for instance, the treacly Jn 
the Garden). The wide-ranging collection 
features such songs as the civil rights an- 
them We Shall Overcome, Duke Elling- 
ton’s Come Sunday and gospel singer Bill 
Gaither’s He Touched Me. 

Feminist clout also shows up in the 
book’s liturgical section. In the new wed- 
ding ritual, for example, the father no 
longer gives away the bride. Another 
change in worship concerns the Lord’s 
Supper. The abstemious Methodists speci- 
fied in their 1966 hymnal that only “the 
pure unfermented juice of the grape shall 
be used.” Teetotalers attending last year’s 
Methodist conference failed to get that 
clause inscribed into church law, and the 
new hymnal omits the rule. So congrega- 
tions may use wine if they wish, but most 
Methodists still opt for grape juice. Score 
one for tradition. —By Richard N. Ostling 











Science 





Gene-Splicing 
Revolution? 


A new bioengineering method 
lets sperm do the work 





he claim is so dramatic and startling 

that some biologists, perhaps mindful 
of the recent flap over test-tube atomic fu- 
sion, have been wary of taking it at face 
value. But an experiment reported by re- 
searchers at the University of Rome and 
at that city’s Institute of Biomedical 
Technology may mean that the genetic 
engineering of animals—grafting char- 
acteristics from one organism onto an- 








other—has taken a major step forward. 
Instead of using the conventional 
technique of painstakingly inserting for- 
eign genes into an egg cell with a tiny nee- 
dle, the scientists simply bathed sperm 
cells in a solution of bacterial DNA. The 
sperm, from mice, incorporated the genes 
by some still unknown process, then went 
on to fertilize eggs in a test tube. As the 
mice matured, 30% of them produced an 
enzyme normally made only by bacte- 
ria—proof that the bacterial DNA had be- 
come part of the mice’s genetic makeup. 
The experiment has been called a po- 
tential “cornerstone in biology.” Maybe 
so, but it will hardly make genetic engi- 
neering a kitchen-table technology. Ad- 
vocates of gene transplants have long 
pointed to the potential benefits of altered 
animals—disease-resistant pigs, fast- 





growing cows and the like. Medical re- 
searchers are already using engineered 
mice to study the mechanics of cancer 
and heart disease. But genetic engineering 
is a process that involves many difficult 
steps, and the new breakthrough will at 
best simplify just one of them. 

Those limitations should help allay 
the worst fear of biotech watchers: the 
new technique could be used by unethical 
researchers to manipulate the genetic 
makeup of humans. “It’s amazing if true, 
and would make our work much easier,” 
says Steven Holtzman of Embryogen 
Corp., a biotechnology firm with labs in 
Princeton, N.J. But no one is about to 
abandon the standard technique until 
other scientists complete tests of the Ital- 
ians’ work—a process that is already well 
under way t 
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Brother Nielsen Is Watching 


A TV monitoring device will keep a close eye on viewers 


i t seems like something out of George 


Orwell: television sets souped up so 
they can watch viewers watching them 
Last week Nielsen Media Research, pur- 
veyor of the make-or-break TV ratings, 


a 








annual ad revenue at stake, the 
industry has an interest in ac- 
curate audience measure- 
ments. The one uncertainty, 
assuming the system works, is 
how viewers would react to the 
presence of a camera-like de- 
vice in their homes. Nielsen of- 
ficials take pains to point out 
that the machine would not 
transmit pictures—only data 
about who is watching what 
NBC’s Barry Cook, who 
heads a group that analyzes 
rating methods for the net- 
works, is concerned that the 
sight of a camera on top of their 
TVs might make people self-conscious, af- 
fecting their viewing habits and skewing 
the results. And some would be sure to see 
in the new device a computer-age version 
of Big Brother's telescreen—the two-way 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


announced plans to develop just such a 
gizmo. The “passive people meter,” a 
computerized camera system, would sit 


television that monitored the citizenry in 
Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four w 


el 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


atop sets in thousands of households, M di 7 
keeping an eye on every move that view- e icine 
ers made -— | 


HE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


The purpose of the system, which will 
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driver air-bag restraints. And with bold, all-new ground effects styling and an aerodynamically- 


honed shape, it is nothing short of electrifying 
The 1989 Dodge Daytona Shelby. Designed for 
total performance. Body. And soul. W770 
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not be ready for deployment for at least 
three years, is to get a more objective, pre- 
| cise measure of who makes up the TV au- 
dience. In the past, viewers in Nielsen 
homes either filled out diaries or identi- 
fied themselves by pushing buttons on 
hand-held consoles. With the new system 
a computer would simply spot individual 
household members as they came into 
| view and record them, second by second 
as they faced the TV, read newspapers or 
merely turned their heads 
The soul of the new machine, devel- 
| Oped in conjunction with the David Sar- 
noff Research Center, is the same basic 
technology used by U.S. missiles to distin- 
guish between Soviet and American war- 
planes, A sensor scans the space in front 
of the TV searching for patterns of light 
and dark—the shine of a nose, the line of 
a mouth—that suggest the presence of a 
face. A computer then makes more de- 
tailed scans at higher and higher resolu- 
tions, trying to match facial features to 
those of family members stored in its 
memory. (An unfamiliar face would be re- 
corded as a “visitor.”") When the machine 
makes a match, the information is sent by 
phone lines to Nielsen’s central ratings 
computer, and then to subscribers 
So far, the reaction of advertisers and 
broadcasters to Nielsen’s new meter has 
been generally positive. With $25 billion in 
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Silent AIDS | 


A troubling finding 


Re esearchers have known for some 
time that people may harbor the 
AIDS virus without showing symptoms or 
even producing telltale antibodies. But 
the duration of such latent infections has 
been uncertain. Now a study has shown 
that some people may carry the AIDS virus 
for three years or longer without its being 
detected by widely used antibody screen- 
ing tests. If the results are confirmed, they 
could mean that latent AIDS infection is 
more common than was once believed 
The study, reported last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, fol- 
lowed 133 men without AIDS antibodies 
who continued to engage in high-risk 
sexual activity. A team led by research- 
ers at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, found that of 31 who carried 
the AIDS virus, 27 had not produced 
antibodies up to three years after the vi- 
rus was detected. While the study raises 
questions about the effectiveness of cur- 
rent screening tests, which zero in on 
AIDS antibodies and not the virus itself. 
there is a bright side: some infected peo- 
ple may remain healthy for longer than 
was previously thought & 
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Profile 


Don’t 
Call Her 
Comrade 


VIOLETA CHAMORRO wil! answer 
to dofia, but Managua’s grande dame, 
publisher of La Prensa, wants no part 
of the Sandinistas she once supported 





BY JOHNMOODY MANAGUA 


s the elegant gray-haired woman sets down a bou- 
A= of flowers in Managua’s Central Municipal 

Cemetery, a man dressed in rags approaches to 
wash the gravestone she has come to visit. Breath foul, 
hands filthy, he bends to kiss her fingertips and rasps, 
“Dojia Violeta, you're looking more beautiful than ever.” 

“Well—older, anyway,” she says with a smile, pressing 
cordobas on him as he swishes greasy water over the simple 
concrete marker. 

Whether hoping for a bigger tip or simply moved by 
her attention, the man suddenly proclaims, “If your hus- 
band were here today, Nicaragua would be a happy land.” 

“Don’t get yourself into trouble,” the woman admon- 
ishes, concerned for both of them. 

But, of course, Violeta Barrios de Chamorro—Dofa 
Violeta to even the hardest-line members of Nicaragua's 
Sandinista government—believes precisely the same 
thing. Otherwise she could not devote her life to a cause 
that has torn asunder her country, her family and her 
young girl's dreams of a happy life with a good man. 
Dofia Violeta, 59, is president and publisher of Nicara- 
gua’s opposition daily La Prensa (circ. 50,000 to 75,000, 
depending on the availability of newsprint). Even more, 
she is a living reminder of what Nicaragua might have 
been had her husband Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal 
not been gunned down eleven years ago, a year before the 
Sandinistas came to power. 

Though the leaders of Nicaragua’s Marxist govern- 
ment detest her politics and have often tried to intimidate 
her into silence, they have been known to troop dutifully to 
Dofia Violeta’s comfortable four-bedroom house across 
from a parklet in Managua to talk things over. Chamorro 
knows her enemy and has not the slightest hesitation about 
addressing the commander of the revolution and President 
of Nicaragua, Daniel Ortega Saavedra, like a naughty 
schoolboy—or worse. The last time Ortega visited her 
home, he noticed that a nine-year-old picture of him with 
members of Nicaragua’s first postrevolutionary govern- 
ment, including Dofia Violeta, was gone. Pointing to the 











wall, he teased her, saying, “Something’s missing.” 

“Yes,” she replied stiffly. “I had to take it down. Every 
time I came into this room and saw your picture, I felt sick 
to my stomach.” 

Of late Dofia Violeta’s name is heard more and more 
often as a possible presidential candidate to oppose Orte- 
ga in next February's national elections. While she has 
repeatedly denied any such ambitions, a gleeful light fires 
up her eyes when the subject of challenging Ortega comes 
up. And she has reason to be optimistic. A recent survey 
concluded that if the election were held tomorrow, the 
Sandinistas would lose to the opposition. When Ortega is 
pitted against Chamorro by name, the polls show her a 
slight favorite. 

Chamorro has long been the best-known woman in 
Nicaragua, and the family whose name she bears has been 
one of the country’s wealthiest and most powerful for gen- 
erations. “I am a symbol, I know that,” she says. She is also 
an anomaly: an influential woman in a macho society, al- 
beit one that claims to have eradicated sexism. What prob- 
ably makes her most dangerous to the regime, however, is 
the fact that she can—and regularly does—act with the 
courage of those who have nothing left to lose. 

The daughter of a wealthy ranching family, she had 
been married to Pedro Joaquin Chamorro for 27 years 
when he was assassinated in 1978, probably on the orders 
of dictator Anastasio Somoza Debayle. A year later, the 
Sandinistas overthrew Somoza, thanks partly to La Pren- 
sa’s valiant editorials and the Chamorro family’s money. 
Then the widow Chamorro watched in horror as the Sandi- 
nistas, whom she had mistaken for unorthodox social dem- 
ocrats, revealed the extent of their allegiance to Moscow 
and Cuba and their disdain for democratic politics. 

She saw her family split into feuding factions. One of 
her sons, Pedro Joaquin Jr., 37, was until recently a leader 
of the Nicaraguan resistance, which directs the military in- 
surgency of the contra rebels. Her other son, Carlos Fer- 
nando, 33, is editor in chief of the Sandinista daily Barri- 
cada, and has run editorials calling his brother a traitor. 
Daughter Cristiana, 35, is a director of La Prensa. Her sis- 
ter Claudia, 36, was the Sandinista Ambassador to Costa 
Rica until last year. The private pain of the Chamorro fam- 
ily is a microcosm of Nicaragua’s national agony. And 
Dojfia Violeta is the prism through which it is seen. 

Chamorro’s assessment of the Sandinistas is withering. 
In Nicaragua the 43-year Somoza dynasty is remembered 
with loathing, yet she says, “The Sandinistas, without ques- 
tion, are worse than Somoza ever was. The Sandinistas are 
a disaster. After ten years of them, there’s nothing to eat. I 
had hoped, oh, how I hoped, that their revolution might be 
for the people. But it’s all for themselves.” 

Since the government lifted a ban on its publication on 
Sept. 19, 1987, La Prensa has run exposés of government 
corruption and inefficiency, reported the existence of an 
underground prison for political detainees, and claimed 
that opponents of the regime have been executed and bur- 
ied at night. To Sandinista charges that such stories lack 
substantiation and that she is a tool of the government's en- 
emies, she replies, “If it weren't for La Prensa and the Cha- 
morros, those boys who call themselves our comandantes 
would still be hiding in the mountains.” 

Comandantes do not like to be called boys, and both 
Dofia Violeta and her newspaper have been singled out for 
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harsh treatment over the years. The walls of her home are 
often defaced with insulting graffiti. As for La Prensa, it 
has been shut down by government decree five times in 
the past decade, once for 451 days. Last September a La 
Prensa editor was abducted and savagely beaten by peo- 
ple he recognized as Interior Ministry agents. The next 
month the government circulated a memo threatening 
sanctions against public enterprises that advertised in the 
newspaper. 

In the face of such harassment, Dofia Violeta’s pos- 
ture has been that of a grande dame icily putting a cheeky 
pigherd in place. When a visitor to her office greeted her 
with the standard postrevolutionary salute, “Good morn- 
ing, comrade,” she fired back, “Don’t you dare call me 
that. That is a word they use.” If her secretary fouls up, 
Violeta joshingly threatens her with the fate that befell 
Rosario Murillo, who for eleven years was Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro’s executive assistant: she married Daniel 
Ortega. 

The widow Chamorro favors an informal style, wear- 
ing simple clothes that accent her trim figure and filling 
her home with antique furniture and endless mementos of 
her husband. A sought-after speaker 
on the international journalists’ cir- 
cuit, she spends much of her time 
outside the country, often popping up 
at gala occasions like the inaugura- 
tion of Venezuelan President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez, a longtime friend. 
When at home, she is driven to the 
paper’s run-down plant each morn- 
ing in a blue Toyota jeep. In her air- 
conditioned office, she puts her feet 
up to relieve her painful osteoarthrit- 
ic condition. And, constantly sipping 
ice water, she scans editorials, signs 
checks and reviews digests of news 
events. 

Chamorro presides over her frac- 
tured family with the same aplomb. 
At family gatherings, politics are checked at the door. 
Says Carlos Fernando: “We've learned not to talk about 
our political beliefs. No one’s opinion is going to be 
changed at the dinner table.” His mother has come to 
terms with her family’s fate: “They're all adults. They go 
their way, and I’ve gone mine. I am Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro, and I don’t have to ask anyone’s opinion of 
anything. Period.” 

That attitude was nourished practically from the mo- 
ment Violeta was born, on Oct. 18, 1929, in the southern 
Nicaraguan town of Rivas, near the border with Costa 
Rica. Her father, a wealthy landowner and cattle ranch- 
er, sent his seven children abroad to school. Their idea of 
hardship was bathing in a cold lake at their country cot- 
tage. Acute social injustice consisted of being invited to 
two cotillions on the same evening. When Violeta was 19, 
she was introduced to an intense-looking young man 
from Managua whose family owned La Prensa. Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro inspected Violeta’s deeply sunned 
face and nicknamed her “Morenita,” the dark one. He in- 
vited her to the beach. Unmoved by his instant attentions, 
his city ways and his presumption, she declined. He per- 
sisted for months, even after she told him, “For God’s 
sake, leave me in peace.” But when he complied, says 





What makes her 
most dangerous 
to the regime is 
the fact that she 
can—and regularly 


does—act with the 
courage of those 
who have nothing 
left to lose ; 
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Violeta, “I found I missed him.” Finally, having invited 
her to Mass, he carved a heart into one of the wooden 
pews. “I was conquered,” she says. They were married in 
December 1950. 

The love story was to have no sunset. Only after their 
marriage did Violeta understand fully her husband's 
commitment to ending the Somoza dynasty, which had 
ruled since 1936. Before the Somozas came to power, four 
Chamorros had been President of Nicaragua. Pedro Joa- 
quin’s editorials left no doubt that he hoped someday to 
continue the family tradition. His political outspokenness 
got him thrown into jail four times, but each time he 
emerged with even greater popularity, until he became a 
symbol of the mounting opposition to the dictator. On 
Jan. 10, 1978, as he drove to work in his red Saab, two 
shotgun-wielding assassins blew him to bits. Says Jaime 
Chamorro, Pedro's brother and now business manager of 
La Prensa: “His death ignited the national insurrection 
against Somoza. It released 40 years of suppressed rage.” 

To varying degrees, Pedro Joaquin’s survivors came 
to believe that the ragtag band of rebels known as the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front might be the key to 
dislodging Somoza. When Somoza, 
stung by barbed headlines like HIRED 
ASSASSINS or TIME TO CLENCH FISTS, 
ordered La Prensa’s office bombed 
by an airplane and shelled by an ar- 
mored vehicle, the Chamorros lent 
the Sandinistas $50,000. Dofia Vio- 
leta believes the money was used to 
fund the assault on the National Pal- 
ace in August 1978. The loan was 
never repaid. 

Accepting a place on a five- 
member national governing junta 
dominated by the Sandinistas, Vio- 
leta was soon appalled by the course 
the country’s new rulers were taking: 
“T began to see an excessive milita- 
rism, an exaggerated Cuban pres- 
ence and less interest in democratic ideas.” She resigned 
from the junta in April 1980 and turned her attention to 
her paper. 

Now she fights her battles on the front pages, and oc- 
casionally face to face, with men she believes have be- 
trayed Nicaragua. In the summer of 1987, Ortega signed 
a Central American peace plan proposed by Costa Rican 
President Oscar Arias Sanchez. Among other things, the 
plan required each of the five participating countries to 
show that it had a free press. Ortega dispatched an emis- 
sary to tell Chamorro that La Prensa, then still banned, 
could reopen—subject to government censorship. “I told 
him I wasn’t interested,” says Dofia Violeta. “He became 
very nervous and explained to me that if La Prensa re- 
mained closed, Nicaragua would be accused of failing to 
meet the conditions in the peace plan. And I told him, 
‘There’s a simple solution to that problem. Let us open 
without censorship.’ ” It did. 

Chamorro has no doubt that her husband would op- 
pose the Sandinistas as violently as she does. “I talk to Pe- 
dro all the time,” she confides, “and I know what he: 
wants me to do.” She is devoting her life to living out his, 
and she has no regrets about the decisions they have 
made, together or apart. a 
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Politics, Late-Night Style 








BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 





id you hear the one about George 

Bush’s taxes? The IRS says you can 
write off part of your home if you use it as 
a workplace. Looks like there won't be 
any deductions at the White House this 
year. 

And how about that Vice 
President Quayle? Just came back 
from a trip to the Far East. It was 
a good time to send him—the air- 
lines have a “Kids Fly Free” 
program. 

But seriously, folks. An Alas- 
| ka king crab just turned up in the 
Hudson River. Ever since the oil 
spill, they've been getting great 
mileage. 

Funny? Dumb? Outrageous? 
That depends, but this is politics, 
late-night style. Talk-show mono- 
logues may still lean heavily on 
the latest TV mini-series, Rob 
Lowe’s videotape and beautiful 
downtown Burbank, but more 


Talk-show hosts are looking to the headlines for laughs 


charges against him involved abstruse 
House rules rather than booze and wom- 
en—but that didn’t stop the monologuists 
from trying. (Carson on Wright's negotia- 
tions with the House ethics committee: 


“Part of the deal was he would resign if | 


the committee would buy 10,000 copies of 
his book.”) 






Carson and Letterman: charting the national mood 








and more they are turning for 
their yucks to real-life politics. 
Johnny Carson, who slides easily from 
Doec’s wardrobe to Noriega’s goon squads 
in his Tonight show monologues, has long 
been TV’s most reliable barometer of 
what Middle America thinks about the is- 
sues of the day. But now Johnny is just one 
of a late-night crowd. Jay Leno, Carson’s 
regular fill-in as Tonight host, has added a 
sharp political edge to his stand-up mate- 
rial. David Letterman, camp counselor on 
NBC’s irreverent Late Night, seems to 
have boosted his political consciousness 
as well—not just in his brief monologues 
but in such regular bits as the often hilari- 
ous Top Ten lists. Newcomer Pat Sajak 
also takes regular, if timid, swings at polit- 
ical figures like Vice President Quayle. 
Their one-liners not only reflect but 
can even help define the national mood, 
“When you see Jay Leno consistently 
making fun of a politician and getting 
laughs, you know the politician's probably 
finished,” says Torie Clarke, press secre- 
tary to Republican Senator John McCain 
and a well-known Washington joke bro- 
ker. The onslaught of one-liners about 
John Tower's reported drinking and 
womanizing helped scuttle his nomina- 
tion for Secretary of Defense. Relentless 
| gags about the Exxon oil spill undoubted- 
ly aggravated the company’s public rela- 
tions disaster and spurred pressure for 
White House action. Deposed Speaker 
| Jim Wright was tougher to lampoon—the 











Funny dictators, boozing politicians and a dufus Veep. 


The political gibes are drawing more 
than just laughs. In Washington the TV 
jokes are repeated in Capitol cloakrooms 
and quoted widely in the news media. The 
Center for Media and Public Affairs, a 
conservative watchdog group, tapes Car- 
son, Leno and Letterman each night and 
catalogs their jokes by subject. During the 
Bush Administration’s first 100 days, the 
most joked-about political figure was 
Tower (61 jokes), followed by President 
Bush (52) and Vice President Quayle (35). 

None of these comics are quite the 
second coming of Lenny Bruce. Their po- 
litical humor tends to be mild, their tar- 
gets relatively easy. Foreign dictators are 
always good fodder (Ferdinand Marcos, 
the Ayatullah Khomeini), especially dic- 
tators with bad complexions (General 
Noriega). What passes for political satire, 
moreover, is often formula gags bounced 
off stock comic types. Tower became the 
patsy for a slew of drunk jokes; Wright 
was turned into a cartoon of the corrupt 
politician; Quayle is the latest in a long 
line of dufus Vice Presidents. Letterman’s 
Top Ten lists, meanwhile, tend to defuse 
their political topics with pop incongru- 
ities. (Among the Top Ten Chinese stu- 
dent slogans: “We want Coke machines in 
the forced labor camps,” “Knicks in sev- 
en” and “No MSG!”). 

But the political commentary can 
sometimes be pointed. Carson noted not 





long ago that Bush wanted to veto the 
minimum-wage bill in order to “look 
tough.” “Why does he have to look 
tough?” asked Johnny. “Why doesn’t he 
look tough against Exxon?” (Few laughs, 
but lots of applause.) Leno has delved well 
beyond the front page for his topical jokes. 
One recent monologue covered, among 
other subjects, West Germany's call for 
the removal of U.S. nuclear missiles, the 
cold-fusion controversy and the FSX air- 
craft being developed jointly by the U.S. 
and Japan. 

The comedians and their writers deny 
attempting to push any political 
agenda. “The joke always comes 
first,” says Leno. “I don’t think 
what we do sways public opinion. 
We reinforce what the public al- 
ready knows.”’ Says Darrell 
Vickers, co-head writer for Car- 
son: “The point of view represent- 
ed is Johnny's. And he mirrors the 
point of view of the audience.” 
Vickers is one of eight writers who 
cull newspapers and magazines 
each morning to come up with 
gags for Carson. Leno still writes 
much of his own material, though 
he employs several writers to help 
out when he fills in on Tonight for 
an entire week. 

One challenge for the mono- 
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loguists is not crossing the line | 


that divides irreverence from bad taste. 
“Tt’s not fair to kick someone when he’s 
down,” says Carson. “Like when Wilbur 
Mills turned out to be alcoholic, we 
stopped. You can never be mean-spirited. 
But you've got to have a little bite.” Some 
topics, like AIDS, are virtually taboo; oth- 
ers, like terrorism, can be touchy, though 
Letterman’s writers often test the bound- 
aries. “In Lebanon, switching to daylight 
saving time is causing a problem,” ran one 
joke, “because they have to turn back all 
the time bombs an hour.” Leno recently 
considered a line about Representative 
Donald Lukens, convicted of having sex 
with a 16-year-old girl: “I've heard of pol- 
iticians kissing babies, but most guys 
know where to stop.” He rejected it as go- 
ing too far. 

Some political observers are disturbed 
at the influence these late-night comics 
can wield. Once a public figure is skew- 
ered by Carson or Leno, it is almost im- 
possible for him to wriggle away, regard- 
less of such niceties as guilt or innocence. 
“The humor is often shallow, simple,” 
says Bob Orben, a former speechwriter for 
President Ford and now “* humor consul- 
tant” for politicians and corporate execu- 
tives. “I don’t know that it’s good to have 
government by Johnny Carson.” Maybe 
not, but hey, at least there’d be a good 
band. — With reporting by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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A Useful Application of Faith 





THE LIFE OF GRAHAM GREENE, VOLUME I: 1904-1939 by Norman Sherry 


Viking; 783 pages; $29.95 





BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 





f you have been waiting 40 

years to learn the name of the 
obscure Mexican clerk who was 
the model for the Judas figure in 
The Power and the Glory, or if you 
lie awake wondering who origi- 
nally owned the revolver that 
Graham Greene used when he 
played Russian roulette in 1923, 
this is the book for you. 

Volume I of Norman Sher- 
ry’s meticulously protracted bi- 
ography takes the English novel- 
ist step by step, from his birth 
in 1904 to 1939. Readers of 
Greene’s memoir A Sort of Life 
may experience a mild paramne- 
sia as they again hear of the nov- 
elist’s neurotic childhood, his 
crush on his psychoanalyst’s 
wife, his dissolute years at Ox- 
ford, his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, his beginnings as a 
journalist, and the physical and 
spiritual wanderings that led to the writ- 
ing of his popular moral thrillers. 

The proposed Volume II remains 
open-ended. Greene is 84 and still active 
| (The Captain and the Enemy, his 24th 
novel, was published last year). Sherry, a 
professor of literature at Trinity Universi- 
ty in San Antonio, has yet to tackle 
Greene’s Africa service with British intel- 
ligence, his marital breakup, love affairs, 
involvements with the movie business, 
anti-Americanism and friendships with 
left-wing Latin American leaders Fidel 
Castro and Omar Torrijos of Panama. 
One should also expect deep penetration 
of the privacy that surrounds Greene’s life 
in the south of France, where he has lived 
since the 60s. A genuine coup would be 
the identity of the Swedish Academy 
member who, as rumor has it, blocks 
Greene’s path to a Nobel Prize. 

So the best is yet to come, and Sherry, 
who has had Greene’s sort-of approval 
and cooperation, should be in the best po- 
sition to get it. Of all the big fish still 
swimming in the shrinking pond of Eng- 
lish letters, Greene is one of the most elu- 
sive. As Sherry told the British press this 
spring, “He will not give you anything. If 
you don’t ask, you won't get, and if you do 
ask, you might well get a no.” 

The novelist selected Sherry for the 
job after reading his 1971 book on Joseph 
Conrad, Conrad's Western World. 
Greene was taken with the scholar’s unbi- 





Sherry: traveling to remote and hazardous regions 
In position for the best that is yet to come. 





ased approach and willingness to travel to 
the remote and hazardous regions that in- 
spired the author of The Heart of Dark- 
ness. And indeed, Sherry makes a fuss 
about his field investigations for this book: 
“Risking disease and death as he had 
done, I went to those places and in most 
cases found people Greene had met and 
put into his novels.” He tells us that he de- 
veloped gangrene in South America and 
got dysentery in the same Mexican board- 
inghouse where Greene was stricken. In 
Liberia, locale of Greene’s first safari, 
officials he interviewed had their throats 
cut a week later, when the government 
abruptly changed hands. 

Macho scholarship may satisfy a per- 
sonal need, but Sherry’s tribulations do 
not yield much about Greene’s nature. 
For that, the biographer hits the conven- 
tional paper trail: books, journals, diaries, 
letters and periodicals. His impressive ac- 
cumulation supports what readers of 
Greene’s writings have already had rea- 
son to suspect: his morbid childhood fears 
ripened into the themes of his art. 

Sherry’s dossier reveals a physically 
awkward and emotionally withdrawn boy 
who became the scapegoat of his play- 
mates. Neither Greene’s autobiography 
nor his chronicler’s researches fully con- 
vey the depths of shame and humiliation 
that must have marked the early years. 
Young Greene seems to have felt these 
emotions as a profound boredom that re- 
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quired dramatic action. His suicide at- 
tempts by dull knife, hay-fever drops and 
aspirin foreshadow the lengths to which 
he would later go in the name of love and 
literature, He changed religions to win the 
hand of Vivien Dayrell-Browning, a de- 
vout Roman Catholic. When she said that 
she would rather live with him as a sister, 
he suggested a celibate marriage. “Greene 
was in deadly earnest,” Sherry concludes, 
“but as a practical ploy it could not be bet- 
tered.” Nature took its course; a daughter, 
Lucy, was born in 1933. 

Greene made a useful application of 
his faith in Brighton Rock (1938). The 
novel began his reputation as a Catholic 
writer, although he has usually described 
himself as a writer who has merely em- 
ployed Catholic ideas. Sherry takes the 
broader position that, in Brighton Rock at 
least, ‘it is certain that the new dimension 
his conversion brought to his view of man 
and God brought also a new dimension to 
his fiction.” 

What readers got, and would later get 
in The Power and the Glory and The End 
of the Affair, was tightly plotted melodra- 
mas about evil and divine grace as a 
means of escape. Many critics have ad- 
mired the craft of these books but have 
not been convinced of the quality of 
Greene’s mercy. Sherry should have 
something to say about that quality when 
he sums up in Volume II. The current 
Opus concentrates mostly on quantity. 


Sacred Cows 
As Hamburger 


MODERN MANNERS: AN ETIQUETTE 
BOOK FOR RUDE PEOPLE 

by P.J. O'Rourke; Atlantic 
Monthly Press; 281 pages; $16.95 








ccording to Balzac, “Manners are the 

hypocrisy of a nation.” According to 
PJ. O’Rourke, “Manners are a way to 
screw people over without their knowing 
it.” Although 150 years separate the mas- 
ter novelist from the Rolling Stone nihil- 
ist, their contempt for social artifice is 
identical. The difference, of course, is that 
one of them has a savage comic flair. The 
other one wrote in French. 

Surrounded by sacred cows, O’Rourke 
lives on a diet of hamburger. He considers 
it bad form to criticize one society when, 
with very little effort, two can be skewered: 
“The same polite behavior that makes you 
a welcome guest in the drawing rooms of 
Kensington is equally appropriate among 
the Mud People of the fierce Orokaiva 
tribe of Papua New Guinea—if you have a 
gun.” Closer to home, he examines every 
appalling aspect of modern life. Under the 
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heading of “Rebuffs,” he notes that “at one 
time the ‘cut direct’ was delivered by look- 
ing right at a person and not acknowledg- 
ing his acquaintance or even his existence. 
This is no longer done. It has been replaced 
by the lawsuit.” The subject of drinking in- 
spires a classic paradox: “Never refuse 
wine. It is an odd but universally held opin- 
ion that anyone who doesn’t drink must be 
an alcoholic.” 

Sometimes O’Rourke adopts an air 
of bemusement, reminiscent of Robert 
Benchley in mid-quandary. But most of 
his entries could not be written by any 
other satirist at any other period: “The 
most delightful introduction you can 
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with a piece of din- 
ing-hall meatloaf. 
Some of it got in his mouth, and he died.” 
Older readers are counseled on fashion. 
For men: “A hat should be taken off when 
you greet a lady and left off for the rest of 
your life.” For women, four iron rules: “1) 
No jewelry bigger than your dog; 2) No 
dog smaller than your purse; 3) No purse 
larger in diagonal measurement than 
your waist is in circumference; 4) No 
pants on waists larger than diagonal mea- 
surement of purse + dog + earrings.” 
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ther helpful categories include “The 
Horrible Wedding” (“Should the di- 
vorce lawyers accompany you on the hon- 
eymoon?”), “Conversation” (“Practically 
anything you say will seem amusing if 
you're on all fours”), and “The Hip Fu- 
neral” (“How to tell when your friends are 
dead”). 
Throughout his manual, O’Rourke 
maintains a tone of caustic irony. It fails 
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An Old idea Makes a Comeback 





Apprenticeship helps teach the skill of problem solving 


he word evokes quaint images of cab- 

inetmakers or alchemists teaching 
eager youths the secrets of their trade. Yet 
apprenticeship—the acquisition of 
knowledge through practice in the pres- 
ence of a master—is a time-tested teach- 
ing method whose applications go far be- 
yond the shop floor. The principle is at 
work every time someone takes a total- 
immersion language lesson, follows a doc- 
tor on his rounds to learn how to practice 
medicine, or tags along with a crack deal- 
er to learn the ropes of the drug trade. In 
fact, a body of scientists and educators 
maintains that it is the primary means by 
which people learn. “If you look at any 
successful learning situation, chances are 
you will find elements of apprenticeship,” 
says John Seely Brown of the Institute for 
Research on Learning in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Faced with mounting evidence of the 
failure of efforts to pour information into 
students’ minds, a number of educators 
and researchers would like to see more 
apprenticeship in the classroom. Says Al- 
bert Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers: “Schools are not 
organized according to the way most peo- 
ple learn. We might be more successful if 
we structured learning in schools more 
like the way things are done in the real 
world—with apprenticeship-type pro- 
grams connecting abstract symbols to the 
solution of real problems.” 

Apprenticeship has produced promis- 
ing results in various experimental pro- 
grams. Techniques devised by Ann Brown 
and Annemarie Palincsar, while doing 
education research at the University of Illi- 
nois, raised reading-comprehension scores 
in a Springfield seventh-grade class from 
20% to 80% in 20 days. The method was to 
make the children approach a text the way 
a teacher does: by formulating questions, 
summarizing, predicting what will come 
next and isolating problems. 

In mathematics, apprenticeship 
methods focus less on formulas than on 
analyzing the way a mathematician 
chooses a path to a solution. The tech- 
nique is valid for higher math as well as 
basic arithmetic. In East Lansing, Mich., 
Magdalene Lampert’s fifth-graders con- 
nect numbers to real-world situations. In- 
stead of dutifully working out common 
denominators to compare fractions, for 
example, one of her students reasoned 
that “five-sixths is smaller than seven- 
eighths because the piece that is missing 


| in seven-eighths is smaller than in five- 


sixths.” Says Lampert: “This reveals more 
complicated thinking and a better under- 


standing of symbols than the blind use 
of rules.” 

A century ago, educators differentiated 
cognitive skills from the “lower” vocation- 
al skills taught by apprenticeship. This 

| produced a school system in which math, 
science and reading are taught through ab- 
stractions that, in the words of one expert, 
are “void of the complexities of the real 
world and thus irrelevant and even bor- 
ing.” The results can sometimes be ludi- 








Instead of rules, real-world math problems. 


crous. Alan Schoenfeld, an expert on math 
education at Berkeley, notes that students 
characteristically answer “seven buses re- 
mainder ten” when asked how many 35- 
passenger buses are needed to transport 
255 students. In practical terms, of course, 
the answer is eight, since the remaining ten 
students will need another bus. 

Although apprenticeship can be a 
highly effective tool, it requires greater per- 
sonal involvement and a deeper under- 








standing of the subject matter than most 
conventional teaching methods. To help 
make up for the shortage of professionals 
skilled in this technique, educators look to 
a new generation of computer-based teach- 
ing tools that work with students much the 
way a teacher does, walking them through 
incorrect answers to show where they went 
astray. The key to these new tools is the 
concept of apprenticeship. Says Lauren 
Resnick, past president of the 14,500- 
member American Educational Research 
Association: “Apprenticeship has the 
promise of building abstract abilities in our 
children that are well grounded in actual 
experience.” |§ —By Eugene Linden/Palo Alto 
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A TIME television special ex- 
plores man’s greatest adventure. 
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Once Outposts, 
Now Landmarks 


Regional houses are where the 
new plays are being nurtured 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY il 





here does an established playwright 

take new work to see it brought to 
life? Once the automatic answer was New 
York City, on Broadway or off. Now, for 
Pulitzer prizewinner Beth Henley, the 
starting place is Costa Mesa, Calif. For 
Emmy winner Luis Santeiro, it is Miami 
For three-time Tony nominee Graciela 
Daniele, it is Philadelphia. And for Don- 
ald Freed, whose Circe and Bravo was a 
London hit, it is Denver. Three of the 
Broadway season’s major plays— Eastern 
Standard, The Heidi Chronicles and 
Largely New York—originated in Seattle, 
while Neil Simon’s Rumorsand A.R. Gur- 
ney’s The Cocktail Hour were launched in 
San Diego. These are just a few examples 
of a fundamental trend in American cul- 
ture nowadays: democratization through 
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Santeiro’s Mixed Blessing’s in Miami: a Cuban émigré Tartuffe embodies the work ethic 


decentralization. Places that used to be 
outposts are fast becoming landmarks, 
What do the writers of these works, 
the majority of whom live in New York, 
gain by going out of town? Time to nur- 
ture a play while insulated from panic-in- 
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artistic directors have some background 
of commercial success, while the stan- 
dards of acting and design generally mea- 
sure up to those off, and indeed on, Broad- 
way. Just as important, the ticket buyers 
seem receptive and discerning 





ducing box-office pressures, and solid ar- 
tistic collaboration. Increasingly, regional 
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Not only that, the viewfinder zooms 
too, right along with the lens. So you 
always see just what the camera is seeing 
And because there's an entirely new kind 
of optical system at work here, your image 
won't be blacked out when you press the 
shutter, something that happens every 
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markable for its diversity as for its profi- 
ciency. Santeiro’s Mixed Blessings, an 
adaptation of Tartuffe as a loving lampoon 
of nouveau-riche Cuban Americans, is the 
sprightliest and most polished. The script 
is faithful to Moliére’s original in plot and 
characters, yet entirely contemporary—a 
duality hilariously hinted at, before the 
curtain rises, when the sound system tin- 
kles out Guantanamera on a harpsichord 
A Cuban émigré himself, Santeiro has a 
dead-on eye and ear for people, from the 
fiercely pretentious grandmother who 
wants everyone to forget she used to keep 
pigs to the nosy, noisy maid whose frac- 
tured syntax includes the news that an ac- 
quaintance is a hospital patient at “Mount 
Cyanide.” In Santeiro’s shrewdest insight, 
the villain is not a religious humbug but a 
larcenous Lothario masquerading as an 
embodiment of the work ethic, and the 
cant he peddles is based on the immi- 
grant’s version of the American Dream 
South Coast Repertory Theater in 
Costa Mesa served Henley well in its 
straightforward production of Abun- 
dance, a skeptical re-examination of fron- 
tier mythology through the eyes of two 
mail-order brides. Henley’s theme seems 
to be the way people change during the 
course of life, often swapping roles with 
intimates: the exuberant pioneer gradual- 
ly becomes a timid drudge, while her star- 
ry-eyed friend hardens into an adventur- 





er. The final scenes do too much too fast | royan’s The Time of Your Life. But Rober- 


and too vaguely. But the script has the 
makings of Henley’s best work since her 
stunning debut in Crimes of the Heart 


Marlane Meyer's The Geography of 


Luck, on another stage at the same the- 
ater, is an adroitly crafted portrait of as- 
sorted drifters, losers and desert rats that 
starts out sourly Sam Shepardesque yet 
ends in an eerie and touching echo of Sa- 





Meyer's Luck at Costa Mesa: Saroyan echo 





Now New Yorkers, too, have to travel 


| ta Levitow, normally a talented director, 


gave it an unvarying pace and texture, 
and frequent scene changes dissipated 
tension. Fortunately for Meyer, a staging 
under different direction is planned this 
summer at Los Angeles Theater Center 
L.A.T.C. has just closed the year’s 
splashiest example of the drama of the ab- 
struse. Minamata takes its name from a 
Japanese fishing village that was afflicted 
with industrially caused mercury poison- 
ing, and many of the show’s powerful im- 


| ages derived from W. Eugene Smith’s 


documentary photographs, published in 
1972 by LIFE. The text underscores how 
modern society distances those who cause 
a disaster from those who suffer its effects. 
But the hallucinatory stream of conscious- 
ness is also “about” transvestism, multi- 
national corporations, military buildups, 
Hostess cupcakes and rape of every vari- 
ety. At times, director Reza Abdoh’s work 
sounds like the ravings of a paranoid 
schizophrenic; at times, it is performance 
art of fever pitch and mute beauty 
Minamata is precisely the sort of 
piece New Yorkers expect to find only in 
New York. There are no plans to take it 
there, and that is too bad. Yet maybe the 
best measure of the health of the Ameri- 
can theater is that now New Yorkers, too, 
have to travel to see the full range of what 
American creators have to offer z 
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Picking up where bad taste leaves off: Dr. Mo (Bartel) and Zandra (Schaeffer) 
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Let’s Misbehave 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 

he big machines are parading by— 

the Indiana Joneses and Star Treks 
and Ghostbusters—wearing roman nu- 
merals like kill counts on their armor 
plate. In a steamroller summer, what's a 
low-budget comedy to do? Strut as bright- 
ly and bawdily as possible. Anyway, that 
is the tactic of the new film from Paul 
Bartel (Eating Raoul), which intrudes on 
the monster-movie scene like a kid blow- 
ing a May Day raspberry in Red Square. 

There’s not much class, but plenty of 
struggle, at the Lipkin mansion in Beverly 
Hills. Oh, sure, the rich know brand 
names: Harry. Winston’s jewels drape 
each mandarin wrist, and much Steuben 
Glass stands about, waiting to be shat- 
tered; and at the funeral for the Lipkins’ 
pet pooch, Michael Feinstein plays piano. 
But the Lipkins and the Hepburn-Sara- 
vians, their haughty next-door neighbors, 
are egalitarians when considering where 
their next bedmate should come from. By 
the end of a weekend in the country, two 
elegant matrons will have been seduced 
by their former husbands, one of whom is 
dead. And everybody upstairs will have 
slept with everybody downstairs. 

Clare (Jacqueline Bisset), a onetime 
sitcom queen keen for a comeback, has 
buried her swinish husband Sidney (Paul 
Mazursky), who materializes and pledges 
his infernal love to her. Clare’s neighbor, 
Lisabeth (Mary Woronov), has just moved 
in with her daughter Zandra (Rebecca 
Schaeffer) because the exterminators are 














SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN BEVERLY HILLS 
Directed by Paul Bartel; Screenplay by Bruce Wagner 


at her house, removing every trace of her 
ex-husband. Now these women and two 
others must fend off, or hop on, a platoon 
of randy males: Lisabeth’s wormy ex 
(Wallace Shawn); her playwright brother 
(Ed Begley Jr.); her invalid prodigy son 
(Barrett Oliver); and two manservants, 
sleazy, pansexual Frank (Ray Sharkey) 
and Juan, the sensitive stud (Robert Bel- 
tran). “We're from different stratagems of 
society,” Juan croons to Lisabeth. “But I 
want to cross over. Like Rubén Blades.” 

The crossing of class and sexual bor- 
ders is the rule in similar high comedies: 
Noél Coward’s Hay Fever, Jean Renoir’s 
The Rules of the Game, Ingmar Bergman's 
Smiles of a Summer Night. But those were 
about flirtation; director Bartel (who also 
plays Clare’s snooty diet doctor) wants to 
talk about performance. Though set in the 
right now, Scenes is really a nostalgia 
piece from the swinging "70s, when cou- 
pling could be a game without emotional 
consequence or physical risk. 

Scenes is a game too, cunningly con- 
structed, sleekly appointed, exuberantly 
performed by a cast that picks up where 
bad taste leaves off. This one is not for the 
kids. Even adults will need moral shock 
absorbers; Scenes spits out its wit like a 
Heathers for grownups. Its pleasures may 
seem arid or acid to anyone who couldn’t 
enjoy, say, a Restoration comedy as it 
might be played on Dynasty. But in a sea- 
son when most movies are remakes of 
most other movies, Scenes is an original. 
And if you are in the right black mood, 
you could laugh till your nose bleeds. 














BORN. To Michael J. Fox, 27, Emmy-win- 
ning actor who played the young conser- 
vative Alex P. Keaton in Family Ties, and 
his wife, actress Tracy Pollan, 28: their first 
child, a son; in Los Angeles. Name: Sam 
Michael Fox. 


MARRIED. Marvin Hamlisch, 45, prize-win- 
ning musician and composer (The Way 
We Were, A Chorus Line); and indepen- 
dent TV producer-interviewer Terre Blair; 
he for the first time, she for the second; in 
New York City. 


FINED. Liza Minnelli, 43, megastar, $2,000 
for smuggling her cairn terrier, Lilly, into 
Sweden in April in violation of that coun- 
try’s strict pet-quarantine laws; in Hels- 
ingborg, Sweden. Liza and Lilly arrived 
by ferry from Denmark, and the pooch 
was not spotted until the singer reached 
her Stockholm hotel. Minnelli dispatched 
Lilly to Paris via private jet. 


DIED. Alexis Lichine, 75, oenophile extraor- 
dinaire; of cancer; at his Chateau Prieuré- 
Lichine in Cantenac in the Margaux dis- 
trict of Bordeaux in southwest France. 
Born in Moscow and reared in New York 
City and Paris, Lichine was known as 
“the Pope of wine.’ His writings have be- 
come world-renowned reference works. 





DIED. Owen Lattimore, 88, China scholar, 
editor and teacher; in Providence. Latti- 
more, who grew up in China and Europe 
and once served as a political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, was identified in 1950 
by Senator Joseph McCarthy as “the top 
Soviet espionage agent in the United 
States.” All charges against him were 
eventually dropped. 


DIED. Claude Pepper, 88, venerable, venerat- 
ed Democratic Congressman from Flori- 
da’s 18th District; in Washington. Nick- 
named “Red Pepper” for both his gingery 
hair and his liberal political views, the live- 
ly New Dealer rebounded from the 1950 
loss of his Senate seat to return to Congress 
in 1963 as an ardent champion of the na- 
tion’s elderly. As chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Aging, he pushed for 
expanded Social Security and Medicare 
benefits, fought for tougher crime laws in 
senior citizens’ housing, and sponsored a | 
bill raising mandatory retirement based 
on age. President and Mrs. Bush visited 
Pepper five days before he died to give 
him the Medal of Free- 
dom, the nation’s high- 
est civilian award. His 
colleagues in Congress 
ruled that he should lie 
in state in the Capitol 

otunda. He is the 
27th American to be so 
honored. 
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A Love of Spontaneous Gesture 





The The lyrical color -fields of Helen Frankenthaler are surveyed in a new din anew show 


OCEAN DRIVE WEST #1, 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 


elen Frankenthaler, whose semi- 
retrospective of 40 paintings opens 
this week at New York City’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and will travel after 
Aug. 20 to museums in Fort Worth, Los 
Angeles and Detroit, must now be Ameri- 
ca’s best-known living woman artist. She 
is only 60, but she was precocious, and her 
career has been long. Among women art- 
ists associated with abstract expression- 
ism, she stands second only to the late Lee 
Krasner. You could never claim that she 
has Krasner’s emotional range as a font, 
| er: pessimism, anger, every abrasive emo- 
| tion are caught in some inner filter ade 
they can reach Frankenthaler’s canvases 
and muddy their obstinately sustained lyr- 
icism. She keeps up the mood of Apolloni- 
an pleasure so well that one may think of | 
Edmund Wilson’s satire The Omelet of A 
Mac Leish, whose hero's well-made tropes 
“gleamed in the void, and evoked appro- 
bation and wonder/ That a poet need not 
be a madman, or even a bounder.” 
But unlike Krasner, Frankenthaler 
did prompt a change in the style of 
American painting that, though it seems 
less momentous now than it did 20 years 
ago, was quite decisive. This was the pas- 
sage from De Kooning-style “gesture” 
(the most imitated side of ‘50s painting) 
to allover soaking and staining, derived 
from Pollock and Miré via Franken- 
thaler. No doubt, in the end, even the 
toughest woman artist shrinks from con- 
stantly hearing that she painted a “semi- 
nal work,” but Frankenthaler’s Moun- 
| tains and Sea, 1952, was certainly 
generative. It was the picture that pro- 
voked American color-field painting in 
the '50s and ‘60s 
The 24-year-old Frankenthaler paint- 
ed itafter a trip to Nova Scotia, whose coast 
is plainly visible in it: the pine-forested 
mountains and humpy boulders, the dra- 
matic horizontal blue. It was made flat on 
the floor, like a Pollock, and records the in- 
fluence of Cézanne’s watercolors, as well as 
abstract expressionist painters whom Fran- 
kenthaler had studied—in particular, Ar- 
shile Gorky, whose looping organic line is 
reflected in her sketchy charcoal under- 
drawing. For all its size, it is an agreeably 
spontaneous image (and was painted in one 
day), pale and subtle, with a surprising snap 
to its trails and vaporous blots of blue, pink 
and malachite green. The thin pigment is 
soaked into the weave of the canvas, mak- 
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BUDDHA'S COURT, 


1964 


ing it, in effect, a very large watercolor 

When the critic Clement Greenberg 
sent Morris Louis and Kenneth Noland 
round to see Mountains and Sea in Fran- 
kenthaler’s studio, they were astonished 
“Tt was as if Morris had been waiting all 
his life for this information,” Noland 
would say later. What they saw was a way 
to convey the weightless bloom of color 
without any apparent thickness of paint 
light without texture. (Maybe they could 
have seen it earlier by looking at Turner's 
watercolors, but never mind: American 


taste ran to watercolors the size of Guerni- 
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A doyenne of American 
women painters today, 
Helen Frankenthaler in the 
1950s and 60s claimed her 
high-art territory at the 
borders of the decorative, 
with stained canvases like 
giant watercolors 


ca.) Though practically no one now buys 


field painting—the arguments, so often 
lapsing into petty-historicist casuistry, by 
which Greenberg’s disciples set up this re- 
ductive art of pure, thin color as the cli- 
max of painting’s dialogue with itself- 
there is no question that Frankenthaler 
set the style going 

She would, in certain ways, remain an | 
abstract expressionist at heart, a painter 
who loved spontaneous gesture and the 
kind of unforeseen imagery that popped 
out of it From the big red hand (of God?) 
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that appears in Eden, 1956, to the shame- 
lessly romantic sky space that hangs be- 
hind the lavender blobs of pigment in 
Sacrifice Decision, 1981, one sees traces of 
the surrealist ideas that had formed Pol- 
lock—an openness to the kind of un- 
sought private image that was generally 
barred from color-field painting. Fran- 
kenthaler disliked programs and was not 
a self-conscious avant-gardist. 

Nor did she shy away from declaring 
her responses to other and older paint- 
ings. Las Mayas, 1958, is a very loose 
translation of a Goya, turned upside 
down. Winter Hunt, 1958, in which a fox 
with pricked ears and pointed muzzle 
makes a now-you-see-me-now-you-don't 
appearance among swipes of black and 
reddish-brown on the bare canvas 
ground, seems to reflect Winslow 
Homer's The Fox Hunt. Among the later 
paintings are versions of a Titian portrait, 
ofa Flight into Egypt by Jacopo Bassano, 
and ofa Manet still life: For E.M., 1981, in 
which the colors and placing of fish, cop- 
per pot and black wall remain as gleams 
and traces after the objects themselves 
have gone. 

Unlike Louis and Noland. Fran- 
kenthaler never worked in series; each 
picture was, to some degree, a new start. 





MOUNTAINS AND SEA, 1952 


The pleasure was in the freshness. What is 
the central shape so comfily enclosed 
within the framing edges of Buddha's 
Court, 1964? A fat little figure, but vague- 
ly so; the Rothko-like bars of color could 
indicate someone squatting in the lotus 
position. Yet it cannot have started from a 
figure: it is the sensation of calm presence 
that comes off the blues, in their associa- 
tion with tan and brown edges, that gen- 
erates the “subject” of the painting. You 
still feel that Frankenthaler found some- 
thing she was not looking for. 


his openness comes in part from 
3 what the catalog of her last big 
New York museum show—at the 
Whitney, 20 years ago—rather stiffly 
called the “landscape paradigm.” Over 
the years, it has been landscape (its close- 
up detail and far extension, its variety of 
light and color) to which Frankenthaler’s 
images were kin—if not in descriptive 
convention, then certainly in general feel- 
ing. You know before you read the label 
that it is the sea, and not an abstract blue 
surface, that spreads out in Ocean Drive 
West #1, 1974. 
A complicated artist, then, and an 
original one, but not without her limita- 
tions either. Frankenthaler’s forte has al- 
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ways been controlling space with color, 
vigilantly monitoring the exact recession 
ofa blue or the jump ofa yellow, the imbri- 
cated weight of a dark area against the 
open glare of unpainted canvas. Color is 
the chief subject of her pictorial intelli- 
gence, her main vehicle of feeling. But ev- 
ery patch of color must have a bounding 
edge, and Frankenthaler’s edges tend to 
wobble; they are overcomplicated:; in 
some paintings, like Flood, 1967, they just 
go limp. She is undistinguished as a draft- 
er—in fact, some of her mature style is an | 
evasion of drawing—and this helps ac- 
count for the pulpy side of her lyricism. 
Too often in recent years, Franken- 
thaler seems to have been content with the 
merely evocative. “Soapsuds and white- 
wash!” was the cry when Turner exhibited 
his more abstract seapieces, but it seems to 
apply more properly to Frankenthaler’s 
atmosphere-laden abstract paintings of 
the ‘80s, with their elaborately swoony 
brushwork and cunning embellishments 
of not-quite-naturalistic light. They are 
very assured but seem a touch overpleased 
with their own sensitivity. Yet it would be 
a pity, all the same, if the present decade’s 
recoil from the inflated historical claims 
made for color-field painting stopped one 
from enjoying this show. ry 
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—— Show Business 


The Greening of Hollywood 


Tinseltown has a boffo new cause: saving the planet 





to help save the oceans. Barbra Streisand 
offers a $250,000 donation to the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. Robert Redford, 
who is planning a film with Steven Spiel- 
berg about the damaging of a rain forest, 
speaks on global warming at a Senate hear- 
ing. “It’s important to raise the environ- 
ment to the same level as national securi- 
ty.” Redford says. “If we poison our planet, 
what is there left to defend?” 

A primary goal of Hollywood activists 
is to raise consciousness through TV 
shows, movies and music about dangers to 
the environment. In TV spots that will air 
later this month, NBC’s ALF will warn 
earthlings about the environment in a 60- 
second spot: “Public lands aren’t like piz- 
zas. You can't call up and order more.” 


BY JEANNE McDOWELL 
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It is the capital of conspicu- 
ous consumption, the land 
of Lamborghinis, the home 
of the heated swimming 
pool. And now, ironically, 
Hollywood is the chic base 
for a crusade to help save 
Planet Earth. From efforts 
to insert environmental themes into mov- 
ies and TV to the formation of action 
groups by the rich and famous, the enter- 
tainment industry is mobilizing to help 
solve the environmental crisis. “We have 
| all realized we're on the front lines.” says 
British rock star Sting, who is campaign- 
ing worldwide to save the Brazilian rain 
forest. “We have access to information 
and can transmit it through the media,” 

Hollywood's zeal mirrors an explo- 
sion in environmental activism through- 
out the world. Stories about the burning 
| rain forest, global warming and the Exxon 
Valdez spill have left people feeling a loss 
of ecological innocence. “It’s an issue you 
can’t escape—even if you live in Beverly 
Hills,” says Josh Baran, a Los Angeles 
public relations consultant. 

The town's involvement transcends 
checkbook activism. Media-shy Mery! | 
Streep performs as spokeswoman 
for Mothers and Others for Pesti- 
cide Limits. The names of celebs 
who huddled around a garbage- 
| filled storm drain at a rally for 
| Heal the Bay, a Santa Monica, 

Calif.. group, read like a short list 
| for the 25 most intriguing people: 
thirtysomething people (Ken Olin, 
Patricia Wettig), sitcom people 
(Justine Bateman, John Ritter), 
people named Moon and Dweezil 
Zappa. A sludge protest drew Dy- 
nasty’s Linda Evans to Olympic, 
Wash. More recently, Den- 
nis Weaver, Michael Lan- 
| don and Robert Downey Jr 
voiced their protest against 
offshore oil drilling at a rally 
in downtown L.A. And last 
weekend a gross of glitter- 
| ati—Diana Ross, Elton 
John, Sigourney Weaver— 
joined world leaders in Our 
Common Future, a five-hour 
global telecast 

The good work goes on 
for veteran good-earthers 
Cheers’ Ted Danson, presi- 
dent of the American Oceans 
Campaign, lobbies Congress 


Endangered 
Earth 





































































Tips about recycling, ozone depletion and 
aerosol sprays will be inserted in next sea- 
son’s shows. “If characters on shows are 
making these changes, they will impact 
the home,” says producer Norman Lear. 

Movies and TV movies will also stoke 
awareness. The Keep, a TV movie about 
global warming set 50 to 75 years in the 
future, may air later this year; TNT will 
broadcast /ncident at Dark River, about a 
father who learns that toxic dumping has 
killed his child, When writer-director Da- 
vid Zucker (Airplane!) visited a solar- 
power plant in the Mojave Desert, he was 
inspired to drop a message into his script 
for The Naked Gun II. “A love affair is 
like the ozone layer,” says Lieut. Frank 
Drebin. “You only miss it when it’s gone.” 

Hollywood's challenge is to’entertain 
as it informs. This fall TBS will introduce 
children to the cartoon villain Dr. Carbon 
on Captain Planet. Producer Paul Witt 
(Golden Girls) is developing a three-hour 
all-star “practical guide to saving the 
planet”; Witt hopes all three networks 
will air it simultaneously. In September a 
medley of pop stars will shoot Yakety 
Yak, a music video about recycling. Its re- 
frain: “Yakety yak, take it back.” 

Two new groups will prod show peo- 
ple toward making environmental aware- 
ness as crucial a part of their scripts and 
songs as boy meets girl. The Environmen- 
tal Media Association, a clearinghouse for 
save-the-earth societies, is fronted by such 
heavyweights as Disney Chairman Mi- 
chael Eisner, Creative Artists Agency 
President Michael Ovitz, MCA 
President Sid Sheinberg, and Lear, 
* who with his wife Lyn was a group 
. founder. At the letter-stuffing lev- 
el, the Earth Communications Of- 
fice is targeting the few thousand 
actors, writers, producers and di- 
’ rectors whose work reaches bil- 
lions of people. In seminars and 
trips, ECO will educate creative 
folk on earth-shaking issues. 
Skeptics note that, unlike 
campaigning for abortion rights 
or fringe political causes, envi- 
ronmental activism offers 
no career risk. “It's a non- 
= partisan issue,” says Heal 
the Bay co-chair Ellen Gil- 
bert. “What's the other 
side—a dirty ocean?” Oth- 
ers suspect that the glam- 
our do-gooders will lose in- 
terest or be unable to give 
up gas-guzzling cars and 
private planes. Bonnie 
Reiss, executive director of 
ECO, disagrees: “This is a 
people's movement, and 
we're beginning with the 
wealthy and privileged peo- 
ple of Hollywood.” a 
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Inside the Volvo 760 you'll find more 
than just leather-trim seats, power win- 
dows, and a high-end stereo system. 

You'll find a level of automotive engi- 
neering that exceeds that of many cars in 
its class. 

Consider, for instance, Volvos unique 
Multi-link independent rear suspension. 
Unlike conventional systems, Multi-link 
allows each wheel to react individually 
to varying road conditions. The result is 
an exceptionally smooth ride coupled 
with precise road handling. 
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ABS WHEEL ZENGOR 


Also consider the 760% choice of 
power plants. You can have a highly 
responsive, overhead cam V-6, Or an 
intercooled, turbocharged four that can 
rocket the 760 from 0-55 MPH in less 
time than it takes many so-called 
performance sedans. 

But even more important than 0-55 
is the time it takes to go from 55-0. Which 
is Why the 760 comes with a state-of-the- 
art anti-lock braking system (ABS). 
With ABS, you can practically stand on 


the brakes with little chance of skidding 
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VRIVERS ADE 
SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT 


FYSTEM 


COLLAPABLE 
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or losing control. Even on wet surfaces. 

For additional safety, the 760 is 
equipped with a driver's side Supplemen- 
tal Restraint System. And, of course, it is 
replete with all the safety features Volvo 
has long been famous for. 

All of which goes to prove that if 
youre in the market for a luxury car, you 
should look into the Volvo 760. 

After all, no other car in its class has 
such an impressive interior. 

VOLVO 


A car you can believe in 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
THE LOWEST, 
ONLY ONE MEASURES UP. 
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Of all soft pack 100's. 
By US. Gov’t.testing method. 


ALL BRAND STYLES ABOVE ARE 100mm. © 19898.s. Revywovos rosacco co 
BOX: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar” less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar,” 0.1 mg. nicotine, BOX 100's: Less than 
0.5 mg. “tar” less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 100's, FILTER 

2 mg. “tar” 0.2 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 100's, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar,” 


).3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


mpetitive tar levels reflect the FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





